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PREFACE, 



In the course of his experience in tuition, 
the Editor of this little volume has often sought 
in vain for a selection of poems really adapted 
to the requirements of Childhood — including 
in this term the period between six years of 
age and eleven or twelve. There are, indeed, 
many valuable works, already extant, profess- 
ing to supply this want; these, however, on 
trial, have been found to contain but a small 
quantity of that sort of poetry with which chil- 
dren can sympathize . " The poetry which chil- 
dren choose," says the author of ' Home Edu- 
cation,' " is that which, with a light descriptive 
brevity, brings the familiar aspects of the visi- 
ble world before the fancy ; and that also which 
is simply and briskly narrative, and which is 
enlivened by turns of humoui, aiii de^^ev\a^V^ 
jusi moral sentiments; and especiaWy \>^ \.owOs^k^ 
of pit j/' Such poetry has a teiidexvo^ V.o ^v^«^ 
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** We are net proposing to ttt&n np poeta or lentimentaliata ; bnUtf^^pl 
the mind with bright and arailable materiala, such as shall impatt l&"n an 
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FOR 



CHILDREN. 



1,— THE VISIBLE CREATION. 

The God of nature and of grace 

In alibis works appears; 
His goodness through the earth We trace. 

His grandeur in the spheres. 

Behold this fair and fertile globe. 

By Him in wisdom planned ; 
Twas He who girded, Hke a robe, 

The ocean round the land. 

Lift to the firmament your eye — 

Thither His path pursue ; 
His glory, boundless as the sky. 

Overwhelms the wondering view. 

The forests in His strength rejoice ; 

Hark ! on the evening breeze. 
As once of old, Jehovah's voice 

Is heard among the trees. l\^ 

PJ "ADdtbey heard the voice of t\ie IiOT^ G<A^w»&«* 
m the garden in the cool of the day .•—Gem. vv\-^ 
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Here, on the hills. He feeds his herds. 

His flocks in yonder plains; 
His praise is warbled by the birds; . 

— Oh could we catch their strains. 

Mount with the lark, and bear our song 

Up to the gates of light ! [i] 
Or, with the nightingale, prolong 

Our numbers through the night. 

His blessings fall in plenteous showers 

Upon the lap of earth. 
That teems with foliage, fruit, and floweri 

And rings with infant mirth. 

If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound; 

How beautiful, beyond compare. 
Will Paradise be found ! . 

Montgomery, 



2.— THE VOICE OF SPRING. 

I am coming, I am coming! — 
Hark! the little bee is humming; 
See, the lark is soaring high. 
In the bright and sunny sky ; 
And the gnats are on the wing, 
"Wheeling round in airy ring. 

[1] " The gates of light,'* a poetical expression for t 
beams of the rising sun, issuing, as \\.'weiX<i,^omQijeni 
gutoB, Sbakspere writes-— 

''Hark! hark I the lark at \ie&ven?% gaX^^a «a^^ " 
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See the yellow catkins [ij cover 
All the slender willows over; 
And on mossy banks, so ^een. 
Star-like primroses are seen ; 
And their [«] clustering leaves below 
White and purple violets blow. 

Hark! the new-bom lambs are bleating, 
And the cawing rooks are meetmg 
In the elms — a noisy crowd; 
All the birds arc singing loud; 
And the first white butterfly. 
In the sun, goes flitting by. 

Look around thee — ^look around ! 
Flowers in all the fields abound ; 
Every httle stream is bright ; 
All the orchard trees are white. 
And each small and waving shoot 
Promises sweet flowers or fruit. 

Turn thine eyes to earth and heaven ! 
God for thee the Spring has given. 
Taught the birds their melodies. 
Clothed the earth, and cleared the skies, 
For thy pleasure or thy food; — 
Pour thy soul in gratitude! 

Mary Howitt. 

[I] Catkins — blossoms— a botanical term, denoting the 
imperfect species of flower peculiar to tUftviWosN, W^A^ 
and a few other trees, and wnich is ihougVi «oiivq^\^V* ^•^ 
regemble a cat's tail — hcncQ the name. 

{2J rjSig£r,^c,^tbat is, below the leaver o^ ^^al^ •iWisf^ 
ftanfords mentioned. 
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3.— THE FIRST LAMB. 

Sportive harbinger [i] of Spring 1 
Welcome ticQngs dost thou bring ! 
Thy short, timid, quivering bleat 
Blends, in unison most sweet» 
With the wren's melodious note. 
As she swells her httk throat ; 
Or the lark, that warbles loud. 
Hid beneath the passing cloud ; 
And the new-awakened song. 
Heard the woodland deU along. 
'Neath the ancient hawthorn's shade. 
Now in peaceful slumber laid. 
Round thee springs the daisy fiedr; 
Violets scent the balmy air. 
And the primrose clusters spread 
A soft pillow for thy head: — 
Start not! — 'tis a harmless guest — 
The partridge stealing from her nest ; 
Or the bee, whose soothing hum 
Tells the crocus flowers are come. 
Lambkin, I will be thy friend, 
I my cheerfol aid will lend. 
Thy weak, Uttle feet, to guide 
To thy tender mother's side. 
Soon those tottering feet will bound 
O'er the thyme-besprinkled mound; 
EnHvened by the cheering sun. 
Soon the jocund race thou'lt run. 
Or in the sportive froHc join. 
With heart as light and gay as mine. 

[ijlfarbinger — a forerunner ; — t\i© wpvewraaic© 
ra Jamba aonoimces that Spring Sst comng. 
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4.^THE SNOW-DROP. 

Tell, if thou canst, how yonder flower 
To life and light has burst its way. 

Though ten long months beneath the ground 
Its snowy petals [i] torpid lay ? 

Then will I teach thee how a child 

From death's long slumber can awake. 

And to eternal life renewed. 

His robe of heavenly beauty take. 

While from the dust, each circling year. 
The snow- drop lifts its humble head. 

Say, shall I doubt God's equal power. 
To call me from my lowly bed ? 



5._WISHES AND REAUTIKS. 

*• I wish I were a little bird. 

To fly so far and high. 
And sail along the golden clouds. 

And through the azure sky. 
I'd be the flrst to see the sun 

Up from the ocean spring ; 
And ere it [2] touched the glittering spire, 

His ray should gild my wing. 

•* Above the hills I'd watch him still. 

Far down the crimson west ; 
And sing to him my evening song. 

Ere yet J wughj; my rcBt,. 

[I J Peitth — the ieaves of blossoms. 
[2] It^ The Ann's ray meutioned 'm Xjltift \i«»^-^««^'* 

ii2 
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And many a land I then should see, 

A3 hill and plain I crossed ; 
Nor fear through all the pathless sky 

That I should e'er be lost. 

" Id fly where, round the olive bought 

The vine its tendrils weaves ; 
And shelter from the noonbeams seek, 

Among the myrtle leaves. 
Now if I plimb our highest hill. 

How little can I see ! 
O, had I but a pair of wings. 

How happy should I be." 

' ' Wings cannot soar above the sky« 

As thou tit thought canst do; 
Nor can the veiling clouds confine 

Thy mental eye's keen view. 
Not to the sun dost thou chant forth 

Thy simple evening hymn ; 
Thou praisest Him, before whose smile 

The noonday's sun grows dim. 

*' But thou may'st learn to trace the sun 

Around the earth and sky. 
And see him rising, setting, still. 

Where distant oceans lie. 
To other lands the bird may guide 

His pinions through the air ; 
Ere yet he rests his wings, thou art 

In thought before him there, 

*' Though strong and free, his wing may d 

Or bands restrain its flight, 
Thought none may stay — xaoi^^^V\XA ^ 
Than swiftest beams oi \\^>\t. . 
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A lovelier clime than birds can find, 
While summers go and come, 

Beyond this earth remains for those. 
Whom God doth summon home." 



6.— THE CUCKOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the wood, 

Thou messenger of Spring ! 
Now heaven repairs thy vernal seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

Soon as the daisy decks the green 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers. 
When heaven [i] is filled with music sweet 

Of birds among the bowers, 

Tlie schoolboy, wandering in the wood 

To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts — the new voice of spring to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 

Soon as the pea puts on the bloom. 

Thou fliest the vocal vale. 
An annual guest in other lands, 

Another Spring to hail. 

Sweet bird, thy bower is ever green, 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
ThoD hast DO sorrow in tViy sow^. 
No winter in thy year \ ^ 

/Jjle should he observed that heaven, '\^<^^ '^''^^^^^t'^^ 
^poem,hput for God^here it tneaiis wtfivW ^3^^^^*- 
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O ! could I fly, I'd fly with thee ! 

We'd make, with social wing. 
Our annual visit o'er the globe. 

Companions of the Spring. Logan. 



7. —INVITATION TO A ROBIN. 

Little bird, with bosom red, 

Welcome to my humble shed! 

Daily near my table steal. 

While I take my scanty meal; 

Doubt not, little though there be. 

But I'll cast a crumb to thee; 

Well rewarded if I spy 

Pleasure in thy glancing eye, 

And see thee, when thou'^ had thy fill. 

Plume thy breast, and wipe thy biU. 

Come, my feathered friend, again. 
Well thou know*st the broken pane ; 
Ask of me thy daily store. 
Ever welcome to my door. 

Langhome. 

8.~THE BUTTERFIiY'S BALL. 

Come, take up your hats, and away let us haste. 
To the Butterfly's ball and the Grasshopper's feast : 
The trumpeter Gad-fly has summoned the crew, 
And the revels are now only waiting for you. 

On the smooth-shaven grass, by the side of a wood. 
Beneath a broad oak, which for ages has stood, 
See the children of earth, and the tenants of air. 
For an evening's amusement togetJiet xe^^uc \ 
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And there came the Beetle, 8o blind and so black. 
Who carried the Emmet, his friend, on his back ; 
And there came the Gnat, and the Dragon-fly too. 
And all their relations, green, orange, and blue. 

And there came the Moth, in his plumage of down. 
And the Hornet, in jacket of yellow and brown. 
Who with him the Wasp his companion did bring; 
But they promised that evening to lay by their sting. 

And the sly little Dormouse crept out of his hole. 
And led to the feast his blind brother^ the Mole, 
And the Snail, with his horns peeping out from his 

shell. 
Came from a great distance — ^the length of an ell. 

A mushroom their table, and on it was laid 
A water-dock leaf, which a table-cloth made ; 
The viands were various, to each of their taste. 
And the Bee brought his honey to crown the repast. 

There, close on his haunches, so solemn and wise. 
The Frog from a comer looked up to the skies ; 
And the Squirrel, well pleased such diversion to see. 
Sat cracking his nuts over-head in a tree. 

Then out came a Spider, with fingers so fine. 
To shew his dexterity on the tight line ; 
From one branch to another his cobweb he slung. 
Then as quick as an arrow he darted along. 

But just in the middle, oh ! shocking to tell ! 
From his rope in an instant poor Harlequin fell ; 
Yet he touched not the ground, but with taIo\^&\^\ 

outspread. 
Hung saspended in air at the end oi aVVa^a^L, 

fIJ Taloiu — claws. 
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Then the Grasshopper came, with a jerk and a 

spring. 
Very long was his leg, though but short was hk 

wing; 
He took but three leaps, and was soon out of sight, 
Then chirped his own praises the rest of the night. 

With steps quite majestic, the Snail did advanoe. 
And promised the gazers a minuet [i] to dance ; 
But they all laughed so loud, that he pulled in his 

head. 
And went in his own Httle chamber to bed. 

Then as evening gave way to the shadows of night, 
Hieir watchman, the Glowworm, came out with 

his light ; 
Then home let us hasten while yet we can see, 
For no watchman is waiting for you and for me. 

Roscoe, 



9.— THE BUTTERFLY'S FUNERAL. 

Oh ye ! who so lately were blithesome and gay. 
At the Butterfly's banquet carousing away ; 
Your feasts and your revels of pleasure are fled. 
For the chief of the banquet, the Butterfly's dead ! 

No longer the Flies and the Emmets advance. 
To join with their friends in the Grasshopper's 

dance ; 
For see his fine form o'er the favourite bend. 
And the Grasshopper mourns for the loss of his 

friend. 

p]Aftnuet—an oid-fashioned, slow, aud stately dance. 
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And hark to the fiineral dirge [i] of the Bee, 
And the Beetle, who follows as solenm as he ! 
And see, where so mournful [s] the green rushes 

wave. 
The Mole is preparing the Butterfly's grave. 

The Dormouse attended, but cold and forlorn. 
And the Gnat slowly winded his shrill little horn ; 
And the Moth, being grieved at the loss of a sister, 
Bent over her body, and silently kissed her. 

The corpse was embalm'd at the set of the sun. 
And enclosed in a case which the Silk- worm had 

spun; 
By the help of the Hornet the coflSn was laid. 
On a bier [8], out of myrtle and jessamine made. 

In weepers and scarfs [4] came the Butterflies all, 
And six of their number supported the pall ; 
And the Spider came there, in his mourning so 

black. 
But the fire of the Glow-worm soon frightened him 

back. 

The Grub left his nut-shell to join the sad throng, 
And slowly led with him the Book- worm along, 
Who wept his poor neighbour's unfortunate doom, 
And wrote these few lines, to be placed on his 
tomb : — 

[t] Dirge — a mournful song, proper for a funeral service. 

[v] Afoum/u/— put for mournfully 

[«] Bier — a frame used for cWTymgMi^wjkY^O"t>ja^%S5ftA 

dead. 

[4] Weepers and ^Scrtr/a —articW o? ^xwfe ^oxtv «N. 
funerals. 
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Epitaph. 

At this solemn spot, where the green rushes ware. 
In sadness we bent o'er the Butterfly's graTe ; 
'Twas here the last tribute to beauty we paid. 
As we wept o'er the mound which her ashes had 

made. 
And here shall the daisy and violet blow. 
And the lily discover her bosom of snow ; 
While under the leaf, in the evenings of spring. 
Still mourning her friend, shall the Grasi^opper 

sing. 



10.— THE TRUE STORY OF WEB- 
SPINNER. 

Web- Spinner was a miser old. 

Who came of low degree ; 
His body was large, his legs were thin, 

And he kept bad company ; 
And his visage had the evil look 

Of a black felon grim ; 
To all the country he was known. 

But none spoke well of him. 

His house was seven stories high. 

In a comer of the street. 
And it always had a dirty look. 

When other homes were neat; 
Up in his garret dark he hved. 
And from the windows high, 
Looked out in the duaVy e^enMi^ 
Upon the passers by. 
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Most people thoiight he lived alone. 

Yet many have averred. 
That dismal cries from out his house 

Were often loudly heard ; 
And that none Uving left his gate, 

Although a few went in ; 
For he seized the very beggar old, 

And stripped him to the skin. 

And though he prayed for mercy. 

Yet mercy ne'er was shewn — 
The miser cut his body up. 

And picked him bone 6t)m bone. 
Thus people said, and all beheved 

The dismal story true ; 
As it was 'told to me, in truth, 

I tell it so to you. 

There was an ancient widow- 
One Madgy de la Moth, 

A stranger to the man, or she 

Had ne'er gone there, in troth ; [i] 

But she was poor, and wandered out 
At night-faU [2] in the street. 

To beg from rich men's tables 
Dry scraps of broken meat. 

So she knocked at old Web-Spinner's door. 

With a modest tap, and low. 
And down stau-s came he speedily 

Like an arrow from a bow. 

[1] Troth— truth. 

[s] JViffht/aU—th.e beginning of T\\g\\t- 
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" Walk in, walk in, mother," said he. 
And shut the door hehind — 

She thought, for such a gentleman. 
That he was wondrous kind. 



But ere the midnight clock had tolled. 

Like a tiger of the wood. 
He had eaten the flesh ofl^from her bones 

And drunk of her heart's blood ! 
Now after this fell [i] deed was done, 

A httle season's space. 
The burly [t] Baron of Bluebottle 

Was riding from the chase. 

The sport was dull, the day was hot. 

The sun was sinking down, 
When wearily the Baron rode 

Into the dusty town. 
Says he, " Til ask a lodging. 

At the first house I come to ; 
With that, [s] the gate of Web-Spinner 

Came suddenly in view. 



>» 



Loud was the knock the Baron gave — 
Down came the churl [4] with glee. 

Says Bluebottle, " Good Sir, to-night 
I ask )rour courtesy ; 



[\] Fell — fatal, murderous. 
[t] Burly — ^pompous and big. 
[S] With that'»-&n old pKrast^ meamug — Just at 
moment, 
[4] Churl — an ill-manueTed, TmsexV^ ^eisoxv. 
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I am wearied with a loiig day'a chase-"— 

My friends are far behind." 
'• You may need them all,'* saidWeb-Spinner, 

** It nmneth in my mind." 

** A Baron am T," said Bluebottle ; 

** From a foreign land I come ;" 
•* I thought as much," said Web-Spinner, 

" Foob never stay at home ! " 
Says the baron, '^ Churl, what meaneth this ? 

I defy you, villain base ! " 
And he wished the while in his inmost heart 

He was safely from the place. 

Web-Spinner ran and locked the door. 

And a loud laugh laughed he. 
With that each one on the other sprang. 

And they wrestled furiously. 
The Baron was a man of might, 

A swordsman of renown ; 
But the Miser had the stronger arm. 

And kept the Baron down. 

Then out he took a Uttle cord. 

From a pocket at his side. 
And with many a crafty cruel knot. 

His hands and feet he tied ; 
And bound him down unto the floor. 

And said, in savage jest. 
*• There is heavy work in store for you ; 

So, Baron, take your rest ! " 

Then up and down his house he wewt. 

Arranging- dish and platter, 
With a dull and heavy counteiiasice. 
As if nothing were the matter. 
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At length he Beized on Bluebottle, 
That strong and burly man, 

And with many and many a desperate t 
To hoist him up began. 

And step by step, and step by step. 

He went with heavy tr^d ; 
But ere he reached the garret door. 

Poor Bluebottle was dead ! 
Now all this while, a Magistrate, 

Who lived in a house hard by, [i] 
Had watched Web- Spinner's cruelty 

Through a window privily: 

So in he bursts, through bolts and bars 

With a loud and thundering sound. 
And vowed to bum the house with fire, 

And level it with the ground ; 
But the wicked churl, who all his life 

Had looked for such a day. 
Passed through a trap-door in the wall. 

And took himself away. 

But where he went no man could tell^ 

'Twas said that, under ground. 
He died a miserable death. 

But his body ne'er was found. 
They pulled his house down> stick and st< 

** For a caitiff [«] vile as he," 
Said they, ** vdthin our quiet town 

Shall not a dweller be I " 

Mary Ho 

[1] Hard by — close, neat at \iviv6L, 
[2] ^iiiirtj^villaiii, boae feWo^. 
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11.— THE SPIDER. 

The treach'rous Spider, when her nets are spread, 

Deep ambush'd [i] in her silent den does he. 

And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread. 

Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling Fly ; 

Then, if at last she find him fast beset, 

She issues forth, and runs along her loom, [s] 

Eoiger to seize the captive in her net. 

And drag the little wretch in triumph home. 

Dryden, 

12.— THE CONTENTED BLIND BOY. 

Oh ! say, what is that thing call'd light. 

Which I must ne'er enjoy ? 
What are the blessings oi the sight ? 

Oh ! tell a poor Blmd Boy ! 

You talk of wond'rous things you see ; 

You say the sun shines bright : 
I feel him warm, but how can he 

Or make it day or night ? 

My day or night myself I make 

Whene'er I sleep or play ; 
And could I always keep awake 

With me 'twere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 

You mourn my hapless woe ; 
But sure with patience I can bear 

A loss I ne'er can know. 

[1] Ambush'd-^oncealed, with a vievi to wxx^stSa^ ^Sk. 
cnemjr, 

{gj Xoom^a weaver's frame— heie, iVe ixwca^ ^^ ^•^ 
spider's web. 

c2 
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Tlien let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy ; 

AVhile thus J sing, I am a king. 
Although a poor Blind Boy. 



C. Cibber. 



13.— ANIMALS AND THEIR COUNTRIES 

O'er Afric's sand the tawny lion stalks ; 
On Phasis' [i] banks the graceful pheasant walks ; 
The lonely eagle builds on Kilda's [3] shore ; 
Germania's forests feed the tusky boar ; 
From Alp to Alp the sprightly ibex bounds ; 
With peaceful lowings Britain's isle resounds ; 
The Ijapland peasant o'er the frozen meer, [3] 
Is drawn in sledges by the swift rein-deer ; 
The river-horse and scaly crocodile 
Infest the reedy banks of fruitful Nile ; 
The dipsas [4] hisses over Mauritania's [5] plain. 
And seals and spouting whales sport in the northeri 
main. [6] Barbauld. 

[1] Phans — a river in Persia 

['^] KUda^BXi island of Scotland, the most western o 
the Hebrides. 

[3] Meer — a large lake. 

[4] Dipsas — a venomous serpent. 

[6] Mauritania— ih.e ancient name of north-westeri 
Africa, now Fez and Morocco. 

[0] Jlfam—main-sea— ocean. 
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14._THE BATTLE OP BLENHEIM, [i] 

It was a summer evening. 

Old Kaspar's work was done. 
And he, before his cottage door, 

Was sitting in the smi ; 
And by him sported on the green. 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round. 
That he beside the rivulet. 

In playing there, had found ; 
She ran to ask what he had found. 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy. 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And with a natural sigh, 
*• lis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
'• Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in my garden, for 

There's many [a] here- about. 
And often when I go to plough. 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many thousand men," [3] said he, 
** Were slain in that great victory." 

[I] This dreadful battle was fought in Queen Anne's 
reign, at Blenheim, a village in Bavaria, situated on the 
Danube. 

[»] There's many— there is many — put iot ^^ xJUfcx^ «^^ 
many, " 

mit U said that 36,000 men were \eiX. V^^^ «=*^^ 
wooBded on the Seld, 
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«* Now tell us what 'twas all about,'* 

Young Peterkin, he cries, 
And little Wilhehnme looks up 

With wonder-waiting [i] eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they kill'd each other for." 

'* It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" That put the French to rout ; 

But what they kill'd each other for, 
I could not well make out ; 

But every body said," quoth [9] he, 

** That 'twas a famous victory. 

** My father Hved at Blenheim then. 
Yon Httle stream hard by ; [«] 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 
And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled. 

And knew not where to rest his head 

" With fire and sword the country round 

They wasted far and wide. 
And many a wretched mother, then. 

And new-bom infant, died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

** They say it was a shocking sight. 

After the field was won, 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

[1] Wonder-waiting — waitmg for vjoi\^ct«. 
[i] Quoik'-say^ or said. 
fSJ VoM /title stream hard 6i/— cVoae to >jonA«t\A\Nft«\: 
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** Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won. 
And our good Prince Eugene ;" — 

" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing," 
Said little Wilhelmine. — 

'• Nay, nay, my httle girl," quoth he, 

•* It Was a famous victory. 

"And every body praised the Duke, 
Who this great fight did win" — 

" But what good came of it at last ?*' 
Quoth little Peterkin — 

** Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

•* But*twas a famous victory." 

Southe^, 



15.— THE NEGRO BOY. [i] 

When avarice enslaves the mind. 

And selfish views alone bear sway, 
Man turns a savage to his kind. 

And blood and rapine mark his way. 
Alas.! for this poor, simple toy, 
I sold a happy negro boy. 

His father's hope, his mother's pride. 

Though black, yet comely to the view; 
I tore him helpless from their side. 
And gave him to a ruffian crew ; 
To fiends that Afric's coast annoy, 
I sold the trembling negro boy. 

[jjAn A /rJcaa prince, who once viaVla^ ^iv^««^^'''*J^^ 
asked what be had given for his watch; ViQ axi.«««t^**' '^ 
/ ifill never give again-^ fine boy .** 
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From country, friends, and parents torn. 

His tender limbs in chains confin'd, 
I saw him o'er the billows borne. 
And mark'd his agony of mind ; 
But still to gain this simple toy, 
I gave the weeping negro boy. 

Beneath a tyrant's harsh command* 

He wears away his youthful prime. 
Far distant from his native land, 
A stranger in a foreign dime. 

No hopeful dreams his nights employ, 
A poor, dejected negro boy.- 

His wretched parents long shall mourn. 
Shall long explore the distant main, 
Elager to see the youth return — 

But all their hopes and sighs are vain ; 
They never shall the sight enjoy. 
Of their lamented negro boy. 



16.— THE CAMEL. 

Camel, thou art good and mild, 
Dodle as a little child ; 
Thou wast made for usefulness, 
Man to comfort and to bless : 
Thou dost clothe him ; thou dost feed ; 
Thou dost lend to him thy speed ; 
And through wilds of trackless sand, 
In the hot Arabian land. 
Where no rock its shadow t\ffawa\ 
Where do pleasant water ^owa ; 
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Where the hot-air is not stirred 
By the wing of singing bird. 
There thou go'st, untired and meek. 
Day by day and week by week, 
With thy load of precious thmgs— 
Silks for merchants, gold for kings. 
Pearls of Ormuz, [i] riches rare, 
Pamascene [s] and Indian ware — 
Bale on bale, and heap on heap — ^ 
Freighted like a costly ship ! [3] 
And when week by week is gone. 
And the traveller journeys on 
Feebly ; when his strength is fled. 
And his hope and heart seem dead. 
Camel, thou dost turn thine eye 
On him kindly, soothingly. 
As if thou would* st, cheering, say, 
" Journey on for this one day — 
Do not let thy heart despond. 
There is water yet beyond ! 
I can scent it in the an* — 
Do not let thy heart despair !" 
And thou guid'st the traveller there. 

Camel, thou art good and mild. 
Docile as a little child ; 
Thou wast made for usefulness, 
Man to comfort and to bless ; 
And the desert wastes must be 
Untrack'd regions but for thee ! 

[}J Ormuz— a gulf in Asia, noted foi *\\» ^%«t\ ^i^«n« 
f^J ^'^eene—goo^^ from Damascus Vn ^^rV^ _ ^ 

5?7 The Arabs call the Camel "tbe SU^ cA Oaft\>«»«^ 
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17.— CHILDHOOD'S TEARS. 

The tear down childhood's cheek that flows 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by. 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry ! 

Scoti. 



18.— THE DEAD SPARROW. 

Tell me not of joy ! there's none. 
Now my little sparrow's gone : 

He would chirp and play with me ; 
He would hang tiie wing awhile ; 
Till at length he saw me smile 

O ! how sullen he would be ! 

He would catch a crumb, and then. 
Sporting let it go again ; 
He from my lip 
Would moisture sip : 
He would from my trencher feed, 
Then would hop, and then would run. 
And cry phillip when he'd done ! 

O ! whose heart can choose but bleed ? 

O ! how eager would he fight, . 

And ne'er hurt, though he did bite ! 

No mom did pass. 

But on my glass 

He would sit, and mark and do 

What I did ; now ruffle all 

His feathers o'er, now let 'em [i] fall ; 

And then straightway sleek [2] 'em too. 

[1] 'em — them. 
[9] Sieek — make 8moot\i. 
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Now my fiedthfiil bird is gone ; 
O ! let moumfal turtles [i] join 
With loving red-breasts, and combine 

To sing dirges [2] o'er his stone ! 

Cartwright. 



19.— THE LATE SPRING. 

The sleepy Spring was still in bed. 

And to rise was slowly preparing ; 
When she heard the soft fell of the zephyr's [8] tread, 

Who came to give her an airing. 

She rose in haste, not dressed in blue. 
But clad in her wintry mourning ; — 

Just stuck in her bosom a snow-(hrop or two. 
Her brow a feint smile adorning. 

Then away over meadow, and garden, and wood. 

Her Hght- winged courser bore her ; 
But in her feir eyes the tear-drop stood. 

To see the drear scene before her. 

So long had the tyrant of northern birth, [4] 

His iron reign extended. 
The genial commerce [fi] of sky and earth 

Had well-nigh been suspended. 

[1] 7\ir</e«— turtle-doves. [2] Dirge — see liolfe \^V^^ .^ . 
[»] Zephyr — the west wind — any warm %o\\.mTA. 
147 Tyrant o/northem ^«W^— winter. 
[s] Genia/ commerce — agreeable inteTco\iT*e. 
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The young birds had met on St. Valentine's fe 

All eager to get married ; 
But the sullen saint reused to be priest : 

For another red-day [«] they tarried. 

The crocus had put forth its feelers green. 
But drew in its head in affright. 

On hearing the peas, as soon as seen. 
Had been all cut off in a night. 

The lilac ffay, that loves to be first, 
stood Sneering stiU and pouting. 

And many a bud was longing to burst. 
But its orders, as yet, was doubting. 

And the queen of the season, so ill did she f* 
She again took to bed in pure sorrow : 

But the sun has been called in, her sickness tc 
And we hope she'll be better to-morrow. 

Coi 



20.— THE IRISH HARPER AND HIS 

On the green banks of Shannon, when S) 

was nigh. 
No bhthe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 
No harp like my own could so cheerily play. 
And wherever I went was my poor dog, Tra 

[1] St Videntine's FeasU^ihe Hth of Fehmarj, 
is the usual season for the pairinff of birds. 
[sj Red-day — feast-day, so csfied. ^ecttuAe the tu 
auch days used to be pardculaTV; maxVL^QLVcL ^iJaa -aX 
bjr being printed in red letters. 
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When at last I was forc'd from my Sheelah to part. 
She S€dd — ^while the sorrow was big at her heart — 
"Oh! remember your Sheelah, when far, far away. 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to our poor dog, Tray." 

Poor dog ! he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 
And he constantly loved me, although I was poor ; 
When the sour-lookingfolks sent me heartless away, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog. Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the night was so 

cold. 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old. 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of grey. 
And he lick'd me for kindness — ^my poor dog. Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant, [i] I remember'd his 

case. 
Nor refiis'd my last crust to his pitiful face ; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter's day. 
And I play'd a sad dirge [2] for my poor dog, Tray. 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind? 
Can I find one to guide me, so faithful and kind ? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can never return with my poor dog. Tray. 

Campbell. 



21.— THE WORM. 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside. 
Nor crush that helpless worm ! 

The frame thy wayward looks deride 
Reguir'd a God to form. 

fjj Scant— for scBnty-^narrow-^WV-tvanV^^^ 
[9] Dirge-^see note [IJ No. 9. 
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The common Lord of all that move — 
From whom thy being flow'd — 

A portion of His bomidless love 
On that poor worm bestow'd. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, he made 

For all his creatures free ; 
And spread o'er earth the grassy blade. 

For worms as well as thee. 

Let them enjoy their httle day. 

Their humble bliss receive : 
Oh ! do not hghtly take away 

The life thou canst not give. 

Gisbome 



22.— THE YOUTHFUL KING. 

SUGGESTED BT A PICTURE OF EDWARD VI. IN 
HIS ROTAL ROPES. 

Monarch, pictured here in state. 
Better honours far were thine, 

Than the grandeur of the great. 
Than the jewels of the mine. 

Bom to govern and command, 

Thou wast easy of control ; 
With a sceptre in thy hand. 

There was meekness in thy soul. 

Of thy haughty father's frown. 
Little on thy brow we twuce. 
And that little soften' d dowiv ^ 
By simplicity and grta^e. 
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Child in age and child in heart. 
Gold, and gems, and bright array. 

Could not joy or pride impart. 

Thou hadst treasures more than they — 

More than courtiers, kneeling low ; 

More than flattery's ready smile ; 
More than conquest o'er the foe ; 

More, even more, than England's isle : 

Treasures in which mind hath part ; 

Joys that teach the soul to rise ; 
Hopes that can sustain the heart 

When the body droops and dies. 

Therefore, star, thou art not shaded 

By the darkness of the tomb ! 
Royal rose ! thou art not faded, 

In heaven, we trust, thou still dost bloom. 



23.— THE KITTENS AND THE VIPER. 

Close by the threshold of a door, nail'd fast. 
Three kittens sat ; each kitten loo]i:ed aghast ; 
I, passing swift and inattentive by^ 
At the three kittens cast a careless eye ; 
Little concerned to know what they did there ; 
Not deeming kittens worth a poet's care. 
But presently a loud and furious hiss 
Caus'd me to stop, and to exclaim, "What's this?" 
When lo ! with head erect and fiery «^^, 
A duskj viper on the ground 1 s^y. 
Forth from J^s head his forked longvx^^^ \>Kt^^^^ 
Darting it fall ag-ainst a kitten' a ixoae \ 

d2 
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Who never having seen, in field or house. 
The like, sat still and silent as a mouse ; 
Only projecting, with attention due, 
Her whisker'd face, she asked him, "Who are you? 
On to the hall went I, with pace not slow, 
But swift as lightning, for a long Dutch hoe ; 
With which, well-arm'd, I hastened to the spot. 
To find the viper ; — ^but I found him not ; 
And turning up the leaves and shrubs around. 
Found only — that he was not to be found. 
But still the kittens, sitting as before. 
Were watching close the bottom of the door. 
" I hope," said I, " the villain I would kill 
Has slipped between the door and the door- sill ; 
And if I make despatch, and follow hard. 
No doubt but I shall find him in the yard : " 
(For long ere now it should have been rehears'd, 
'Twas in the garden that I found him first). 
Ev'n there I found him, there the full-grown cat 
His head, with velvet paw, did gently pat : 
As curious as the kittens erst [i] had been 
To learn what this phenomenon might mean. 
Fiird with heroic ardour at the sight. 
And fearing every moment he would bite, 
And rob our household of the only cat 
That was of age to combat with a rat ; 
With outstretch'd hoe I slew him at the door, 
And taught him never to come there no mori 

Cowpei 

[1] Er$t — before, formerly. 
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24.— THE LADY-BIRD IN THE HOUSE. 

Oh ! lady-bird, lady-bird, why do yoa roam 
>So far from your children, so far from your home? 
Why do you, who can revel all day in the air. 
And the sWeets of the grove and the garden can 

share. 
In the fold of a leaf, who can find a green bower. 
And a palace enjoy in the tube of a flower ; 
Ah ! why, simple lady-bird, why do you venture 
The dwellings of men so familiar [i] to enter ? 
Too soon you may find that your trust is misplac'd. 
When by some cruel child you are wantonly chased ; 
And your bright scarlet coat, so bespotted with 

blacky 
Is torn by his barbarous hands from your back. 
Ah ! then you'll regret you were tempted to rove 
From the tall climbing hop, or the hazel's thick 

grove. 
And will fondly remember each arbour and tree. 
Where lately you wandered contented and free ; 
Then fly, simple lady-bird ! — fly away home, 
No more from your nest and your children to roam. 

Charlotte Smith. 



25.— THE LADY-BIRD IN THE FIELDS 

Lady-bird ! lady-bird ! fly away home, 
llie field-mouse is gone to her nest, 

The daisies have shut up their slee^^ xe^ ^^%.^, 
And the beea and the birds are at t^^V. 

nj Familiar — for famiAiarV^. 
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Lady-bird ! lady-bird ! fly away home. 
The glow-worm is lighting his lamp. 

The dew's falling fast, and your fine speckled wing 
Will be wet with the close- clinging damp. 

Lady-bird ! lady-bird ! fly away home* 

The fairy-bells tinkle a^ ; 
Make haste, or they '11 catch yoa« and harness yoi 
fast. 

With a cobweb, to Oberon's [i] car. 



26.— TO A BEE. 

Thou wast out betimes, thou busy, busy bee ! 

When abroad I took my early way. 
Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up, and left her trace, 

On the meadow with dew so grey, 
I saw thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Thou wast alive, thou busy, busy bee ! 

When the crowd in their sleep w^ne dead ; 
Thou wast abroad in the freshest hour. 
When the sweetest odour comes from the flower 

Man will not learn to leave his lifeless bed. 
And be wise and copy thee, thou busy, busy bee 

Thou wast working late, thou busy, busy bee ! 

After the fall of the cistus flower, [«] 
I heard thee last as I saw thee first. 
When the evening primrose was ready to burst 

[I] Oberon — the king of the fairies. For other refiji 
eaces to the fabulous creaiurea caUhVedL ^t\«&, %n^ tb 
piece» numbered 36 and 91 . 
{sfj The gum cistus flower Vi\e3 V>ui one ^wj. 
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In the coolness of the evening hour, 
I heard thee, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Thou art a miser, thou busy, busy bee ! 

Late and early at employ ; 
Still on thy golden stores intent. 
Thy youth in heaping and hoarding is spent 

What thy age will never enjoy ; 
I will not copy thee, thou miserly bee ! 

Thou art A fool, thou busy, busy bee! 

Thus for another to toil ! 
Thy master waits till thy work is done. 
Till the latest flowers of the ivy are gone, 

And then he will seize the spoil. 
And will murder thee, thou poor little bee ! 

Southey. 



27;— THE BIRD IN A CAGE. 

Oh ! who would keep a little bird confin'd, 
When cowslip-bells are nodding in the wind. 
When every hedge as with ** good- morrow** rings. 
And, heard from wood to wood, the blackbird 

sings ? 
Oh ! who would keep a little bird confin'd 
In his cold wiry prison ? — Let him fly, 
And hear him sing, " How sweet is liberty ! " 

W, L, BouiVes. 
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28.— THE BIRD CAUGHT AT SEA. 

Pretty little feathered fellow. 

Why 80 far from home dost rove ? 

What misfortune brought th^ hither. 
From the green embowering grove ? 

Let thy throbbing heart be etiU, 
Here secure from danger rest thee ; 

No one here shall use thee ill. 
Here no cruel boy molest thee. 

On soft sails recline thy head. 

Sleep, and fear no danger near thee : 

Barley-corns and crumbs of bread. 
Crystal water, too, shall cheer thee. 

And when kindly winds shall speed us 

To the land we wish to see. 
Then, sweet captive, thou shall leave us. 

Then amidst the groves be free. 

A, H 



29.— THE STREAMLET. 

I saw a little streamlet flow 

Along a peaceful vale, 
A thread of silver, soft and slow. 
It wander'd down the dale ; 
Ju8t to do good it &eem'd to xe^on^, 
Directed by the band o£ "Lo^e. 
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The Talley smiled in living green, 

A tree, whick near it gave 
From noon-tide heat a friendly screen. 

Drank of its limpid [i] wave. 
The swallow brush'd it with his wing. 
And follow*d its meandering, [s] 

But not alone to plant and bird 

That little stream was known, 
Its gentle murmur far was heard — 

A friend's familiar tone ! 
It glided by the cotter's [8] door. 
It bless'd the labours of the poor. 

And would that I could thus be found. 

While trav'ling life's brief way. 
An humble friend to all around, 

Where'er my footsteps stray ; 
Like that pure stream, with tranquil breast, 
Like it, still blessing, and still blest. 

Stoddari. 



30.— THE DAISY. 

What hand but His who arch'd the skies. 
And pours the day-spring's [4] living flood, [5] 

Wond'rous alike in all He tries. 
Could raise the daisy's purple bud, 

[I] Limpid — clear. [2] Meandering — wii^Ti^<»i>w%fe» 
[83 Co^er-—cottH^er, 
[4] Dayspring^nae of day— dawn, 
f/ ^iiwy^<?o</— of light. 
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Mould it8 green cup, its wiry stem. 

Its fringed border nicely spin. 
And cut the gold-embossed gem. 

That, set in silver, gleams within» 
And fling it, unrestrain'd and free. 

O'er hill and dale, and desert sod ; 
That man, where'er he walks, may see 

At every step the stamp of Grod ? 

Mason 



f '4 






31.— THE MOUSE'S PETITION 

FOUND IN THB TRAP, WHERE HB HAD 
CONFINBD ALL NIGHT. 

O hear a pensive prisoner's prayer. 

For liberty that sighs ; 
And never let thine heart be shut 

Against the wretch's cries ! 

For here forlorn and sad I sit 

Within the wiry grate ; 
And tremble at the approaching mom 

Which brings impending fate. 

If e'er thy breast with freedom glowe 
And spum'd a tyrant's chain. 

Let not thy strong oppressive force 
A free-bom mouse detain. 

O do not stain with guiltless blood 

Thy hospitable hearth ; 
Nor triumph that thy wiles [i] betray'i 

A prize so little worth I 

[11 Wiles — ^RTvavftft. 
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The scattered gleanings of a feast 

My frugal meals supply : 
But, if thine unrelenting heart 

That slender boon deny. 

The cheerful light, the vital air. 

Are blessings widely given ; 
Let nature's commoners enjoy 

The common gifts of heaven. 

The well-taught, philosophic mind 

To all compassion gives. 
Casts round the world an equal eye, 

And feels for all that lives. 

Barbauid, 



32.— THE PRISONER, TO A ROBTN 
REDBREAST. 

Welcome ! welcome ! little stranger, 

Welcome to my lone retreat ! 
Here, secure from every danger, 

Hop about, and chirp> and eat. — 
Robin ! how I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty ! 

Hunger never shall distress thee; 

While my meals one crumb aflbrd. 
Colds and cramps shall ne'er opi^i^^ Vsv^i^^ 

Come and share my humble \>o«t^\ 
Robin, come and live with me, 
i^rvie, yet atiU at libeitv. 
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Soon shall spring, with smiles and blushes. 
Steal upon the blooming year. 

Then, amid the verdant bashes. 

Thy sweet song shall warble clear ; — 

Then shall I too, joined with thee. 

Taste the sweets of liberty. 

Should some rough, unfeeling Dobbin, [i] 

In this iron-hearted age. 
Seize thee on thy nest, my Robin, 

And confine thee in a cage ; 
Then, poor Robin, think of me. 
Think — and sigh for liberty. 

Liberty, thou brightest treasure 
In the crown of earthly joys, 

Source of gladness, soul of pleasure. 
All delights beside are toys. 

None but prisoners like me 

Know the worth of liberty. 

Montgomery, 



33.— PRINCIPLE PUT TO THE TEST. 

A youngster at school, more sedate than the rei 
Had once his integrity put to the test ; — 
His comrades had plotted an orchard to rob. 
And asked him to go and assist in the job. 

He was verv much shocked, and answer'd — '* C 

no! 
What ! rob our poor neighbour ! I pray you doi 

go, 

tU Dobbin-^^ word choaeu to ex^reaa i^ x\x^^ vcJtt»: 
fellow. 



/ ^ 
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Besides the man's poor, his orchard's his breao^ 
. Then think of his children, for they must be fed." 

•' You speak very fine, and you look very grave. 
But apples we want, and apples we'll have ; 
If you will go with us, we'll give you a share. 
If not, you shall have neither apple nor pear." 

They spoke, and Tom ponder'd — " I see they will 

go; 
Poor man ! what a pity to injure him so! 
Poor man ! I would save him his fruit if I could, 
But staying behind will do him no good. 

" If this matter depended alone upon me, 

His apples might hang, till they dropp'd from the 

tree ; 
But, since they will take them, I think I'll go too. 
He will lose none by me, though I get a few." 

His scruples thus silenc'd, Tom felt more at ease. 
And went with his comrades the apples to seize ; 
He blam'd and protested, but join'd in the plan ; 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man. 

Cowper, 



34,— THE BARLEY-MOWERS' SONG. 

Barley-mowers, here we standi 
One, two, three, a steady Wn^; 
True of heart and strong oiWw^a* 
Ready in our harvest trim-, 
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All a-row, with spirits blithe. 
Now we whet the bended scythe, 
Rink-a-tink, rink-a-tink, rink-a'tink-a-tink ! 

Side by side, now bending low, 
Down the swaths [i] of barley go. 
Stroke by stroke, as true's [«l Uie jchime 
Of the bells, we keep in time ; 
Then we whet the ringing scythe. 
Standing 'mong the barley lithe, [a] 
Rtttk-a-tink, Hnk-a-tink, Hnk-a^tink-a-tink ! 

After labour cometh ease. 
Sitting now beneath the trees. 
Round we send the barley wine. 
Life-infusing, clear and fine ; 
Then refreshed, alert, and blithe 
Rise we all and whet the scythe, 
Rink-a-tink, rink^a-tink, nnk-a'tink-a-tink ! 

Barley-mowers must be true. 
Keeping still the end in view. 
One with all, and all with one. 
Working on 'till set of sun. 
Bending all with spirits blithe. 
Whetting all at once the scythe, 
Rink-a-tink, rink-a^tink^ rink-a-tink-a-tink ! 

Day and night, and night and day. 
Time the mower will not stay. 
We may hear him in our path. 
By the falling barley swath : 

fjj Swathe — lines of grass ot com coX. ^cr«n \s^ Ulq 
nower. 
M Thu^M^for true as. W FUxU>U-jw«ti»%. 
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While we sing with voices blithe^ 
We may hear his ringing scythe, 
Rink-a-tink, rink-a^iink, rink-a-tink-a-tink ! 

Time, the mower, cuts down all. 
Highland low, and great and small ; 
Learn we then for him to grow 
Ready, like the field we mow. 
Like the bending barley lithe. 
Ready for the whetted scythe, 
Rittk-a-tink, rink-a-tink, rink-a'tink-a-tink f 

Mary Howiii, 



35.— WE ARE SEVEN. 

(A simple child dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breathy 

And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death ? ) 

I met a little cottage girl. 

She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 

That clustered round her head. 

" Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be ? " 
*' How many ? seven in all," she said. 

And, wondering, looked at me. 

" And where are they, I pray you tell V 

She answered, " Seven ate n^^\ 
And two ofu8 at Conway dvfA\, 
And two are gbne to sea. 

k2 
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•• Two of U8 in the church-yard lie. 

My sister and my brother ; 
And in the church-yard cottage, I 

Dwell near them with my mother." 

*• You say that two at Conway dwell. 

And two are gone to sea ; 
Yet you are seven ; I pray you tell. 

Sweet maid, how this may be." 

Then did the little maid reply, 
•* Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of us in the church-yard lie. 
Beneath the church-yard tree." 

" You run about, my little maid. 

Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the church-yard laid. 

Then ye are only five." 

•' Their graves are green, they may be seen 

The little maid replied, 
" Twelve steps or more from mother's do 

And they are side by side. 

" My stockings there I often knit. 

My 'kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit — 

I sit and sing to them. 

" And, often after sunset, Sir, 

When it is light and fair, 
/ take my little poTringet 
And eat my supper there. 
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" The first that died was little Jane, 

In bed she moaning lay. 
Till God released her of her pain. 

And then she went away. 

" So in the church-yard she was laid. 

And all the summer dry, 
Together round her grave we played. 

My brother John and I. 

And when the ground was white with snow. 

Add I could run and slide. 
My brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side." 



• * How many are you then," said I, 

*• If they two are in heaven ?" 
The little maiden did reply, 

O ! master, we are seven." 

•' But they are dead, those two are dead. 

Their spirits are in heaven." 
Twas throwing words away, for still. 

The little maid would have her will. 
And said, ** Nay, we are seven." 

fFordsworth, 



36.— THE FAIRY QUEEN'S LULLABY. 

Ye spotted snakes, with double tongae, 

Thomj hedge-hogs, be not eeeti. 
Newts and blindworms, do no Yfioii^, 
Come not near our fairy queen. 
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Weaving spiders, come not here» 

Hence, you long- legged spinners, hence ! 

Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm nor snail, do no offence, 

Philomel ! [i] with melody^ 
Sing in your sweet lullaby. 
Lulla, luUa, lullaby; 
Never charm, or spell, or harm. 
Come our lovely lady nigh, 
So, good night ! with lullaby. 

Shakspere, 



37.— THE GLADNESS OF NATURE. 

Is this a time to be cloudy and sad. 

When our mother Nature laughs around ; 

When even the deep blue heavens look glad. 
And gladness breathes from the blossomiug 
ground ? 

Tliere are notes of joy from the blackbird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 

The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows sport on the bright grecu 
vale. 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there, there they roll in the easy gale. 

fIJ Philomel — mghlmg-AYc. 
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There's a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There's a titter of winds in that beechen tree. 

There's a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the 
flower. 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 

And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth, that smiles in his ray. 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles, 
Ay> look, and he'll smile all ihy gloom away. 

/F. C. Bryant. 



38.— THE FIRST SWALLOW. 

The gorse is yellow on the heath ; 
The banks with speed- well flowers are gay ; 
The oaks are budding, and beneath. 
The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath. 
The silver wreath of May. 

The welcome guest of settled spring. 
The swallow* too, is come at last ; 
Just at sunset, when thrushes sing, 
I saw her dash with rapid wing. 
And hailed her as she past. 

Come, summer visitant, attach 
To my reed roof your nest of clay. 
And let my ear your music catch. 
Low twittering undemeatli thi^ V\i^\.i3tL« 
At the grey dawn of day. 

C^orloUe Swt^ 
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39.— THE MISER AND THE MOUSE. 

FROM THB GREEK. 

A miser, traversing his house. 

Espied, unusual there, a mouse, 

And thus his uninvited guest. 

Briskly inquisitive, addressed : 

** Tell me, my dear, to what cause is it 

I owe this unexpected visit?" 

The mouse her host obliquely [i] eyed 

And, smiling, pleasantly replied : 

•* Fear not, good fellow, for your hoard! 

I come to lodge, and not to board!" 

Cowper. 



40.— EPITAPH ON A HERO. 

Here lies one who never drew 
Blood himself, yet many slew ; 
Gave the gun its aim. and figure 
Made in field, yet ne'er pull'd trigger. 
Armed men have gladly made 
Him their guide, and him obey*d ; 
At his signified desire. 
Would advance, present and fire. 
Stout he was, and large of limb, 
Scores have fied at sight of him ; 
And to all this fame he rose 
By only following his nose. 
Neptune was he call'd, not he 
Who controls the boistetovjA ^«^ 

[i] With a Bort of arch, aide\otig ^^a».cfe. 
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Bat of happier command, ■- 
Neptune of the furrow'd land ; 
And your wonder vain to shorten, 
Pointer [i] to Sir John Throekmorion. [2] 

Cowper, 



41.— THE FAKENHAM GHOST. 

The lawns were dry in Euston park ; 

(Here truth [«] inspires my tale), 
The lonely footpath, still and dark. 

Led over hill and dale. 

Benighted was an ancient dame, 

And fearful haste she made 
To gain the vale of Fakenham, [4] 

And hail its willow shade. 

Her footsteps knew no idle stops. 

But followed faster still ; 
And echoed to the darksome copse 

That whisper'd on the hill. 

Where clam'rous rooks, yet scarcely hushed, 

Bespoke a peopled shade ; 
And many a wing the foliage brush' d. 

And hovering circuits made. 

[J J Pointer — a dog that by its peculiar gestures points 
it the game to the sportsman. 

[:»] A friend of Cowper, who lived afWe/alaik^Tifcw Q?vcv^^, 
uddnghamshire. 

$] This ballad ia founded on fact. 

7 J^aAen^am^B. village in S\iffo\k. 
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The dappled [i] herd of grazing deer, 
That sought the shades by day. 

Now started from their path witii fear 
And gave the stranger way. 

Darker it grew, and darker fears 
Came o'er her troubled mind; 

When now, a short quick step she hea 
Come patting close behind. 

She tum'd, it stopped ; nought could t 

Upon the gloomy plain ; 
But as she strove the sprite to flee, 

She heard the same again. 

Now terror seized her quaking frame. 
For where the path was bare. 

The trotting ghost kept on the same- 
She mutter'd many a prayer. 

Yet once again, amidst her fright. 
She tried what sight could do ; 

When, through the cheating glooms of 
A MONSTBR stood in view. 

Regardless of wHate'er she felt. 
It followed down the plain ; 

She own'd her sins, and down she kne 
And said her prayers again. 

Then on she sped, and hope grew stro 
The white park-gate in view ; 

Which pushing hard, so long it swunj 
That ghost and all passed through. 

[I] Dappled — ^variegated— itow*k»^ 
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Loud fell the gate against the post. 
Her heart-strings like to crack ; 

For much she fear*d the grisly [i] ghost 
Would leap upon her hack. 

Still on — ^pit — pat — the gohlin went. 

As it had done hefore. 
Her strength and resolution spent, 

She fainted at the door. 

Oat came her hushand, much surprised ; 

Oat came her daughter dear ; 
Good-natured souls ! all unadvised 

Of what they had to fear. 

The candle's gleam pierced through the night 
Some short space o'er the green. 

And there the little trotting sprite 
Distinctly might he seen. 

An ass's foal had lost its dam 

Within the spacious park ; 
And, simple as a playful lamb. 

Had followed in the dark. 

No goblin he ; no imp of sin ; 

No crimes had ever known ; — 
They took the shaggy stranger in, 

Ajid reared him as their own. 

His little hoofs would rattle round 

Upon the cottage floor ; 
The matron leam'd to love the sound 

That frightened her before. 
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A favoarite the ghost became. 

And 'twas his fate to thrive ; 
And long he lived, and spread his feme. 

And kept the joke alive. 

For many a laugh went through the vale, 

And some conviction too — 
Each thought some other goblin tale 

Perhaps was just as true. 

Bloomfield. 



42.-THE CAFHVE SQUIRREL'S PETITION, 

ADDRESSED TO THE LITTLE GIRL WHO KEPT HIM. 

Ah! little maiden, do you love in the summe 

woods to rove. 
When the gay lark's song is in the cloud, tl 

blackbird's in the grove? 
When the cowslip hangs her golden bells V 

jewels in the grass. 
And each cup sends forth a tender sound as y 

bounding footsteps pass? 
When the dew is on the willow-leaf and the 

looks o'er the hill. 
And Nature's loveliness with joy your inmost 

can thrill? 
If song of birds and summer flowers e'er 

jour heart witVi glee. 
Oh, think upon my "hapless iaVe, ^xidt %< 
captive free \ 
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lative of the dark- green woods« my home is far 

away, 
lere gaily, 'mid the giant oeks, my bright-eyed 

ofispring play; 
iir couch is lined with softest moss, within an 

aged tree, 
i wind that sweeps the forest bough is not 

more blithe than we; 
1 oft beneath our nimble feet the old sear [i] 

branches shake, 
lightly through the beechen groves our merry 

way we take; 
i boundless forest was my home — how hard my 

fate must be, 
ifined within this narrow cage — oh ! set your 

captive free ! 

! if you love the pleasant woods, when silence 

reigns around, 
len the mighty shadows calmly sleep, like 

giants on the ground ; 
len the glow-worm sports her fairy lamp beside 

the moonlit stream, 
i the lofty trees in solemn state frown darkly 

in the beam ; 
en the blossomed thorn flings out its sweets, 

and the minstrel nightingale 
TS forth his lay, and echo tells to distant hills 

the tale ; 
rthe soft mist hangs a crown of gems on every 

bush and tree ; 
! if you love the beauteous sight, l\\e^ ^^ 

yoar captive free ! 

£t] Sear — dry and wiikiere^ 
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Oh! think how hard your lot would be, in thi 

dark room confined, 
Without a single friend to cheer the anguish c 

your mind ; 
Severed from every kindred tie, and left alone t 

weep 
0*er perished joys, when every eye is closed i 

tranquil sleep ! 
The glorious sunbeams to your heart no cheerin 

light would bring. 
But heaviness and gloom would rest on ever 

pleasant thing : 
If freedom to your soul is dear, have pity then o 

me. 
Unbar the narrow cage, and set your haplee 

prisoner free I 

Susanna Strickland. 



43.— LAMBS AT PLAY. 

Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen 
Spring's morning smiles, and soul-enlivening greei 
Say, did you give the thrilling transport way? 
Did your eye brighten, when young lambs, at pla] 
Leap'd o'er your path with animated pride. 
Or gazed in merry clusters by your side ? 
Ye who can smile — to wisdom no disgrace — 
At the arch meaning of a kitten's face ; 
If spotless innocence, and infemt mirth. 
Excites to praise or gives reflection birth ; 
In shades like these pursue yoxxr iv^oxsti^V^^ 
'Midst Natare'B revels, spcwta VJkiat T«Nct <\<aP5 
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A few begia a short but vigorous race. 
And iDdolence, abashed, soon flies the place : 
Thtis challenged forth, see thither, one by one. 
From every side, assembling playmates run ; 
A thoosand wily antics mark their stay, 
A starting crowd, impatient of delay : 
Like the fond dove from fearful prison freed. 
Each seems to say, "Come let us try our speed;" 
Away they scour, impetuous, ardeait, strong. 
The green turf trembling as they bound along ; 
Adown the slope, then up the hillock climb, 
"Where every molehill is a bed of thyme ; 
There, panting, stop ; yet scarcely can refrain, 
A bird, a leaf, will set them off again : 
-Or* if a gale -vnth strength unusual blow. 
Scattering the wild-brier roses into snow. 
Their little hmbs increasing efibrts try. 
Like the torn flower the fair assemblage fly. 
Ah, fallen rose ! sad emblem of their doom ; 
Frail as thyself, they perish while they bloom ! 

Bloomfield. 



44.-^THE DROWNING FLY. 

In yonder glass behold a drowning fly ! 

It's little feet how vainly does it ply ! 

It's cries I understand not, yet it cries; 

And tender hearts can feel its agonies. 

Poor, helpless victim \ and will no oy\^ «i^n^, 

WW no one snatch thee from tlie tVvreatf \vvcv^ 
grave? 

F 2 
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Is there no friendly hand, no helper nigh ? ' 
And must thou, little straggler, must thou die ? — 
Thou shalt not, while this hand can set thee free, 
Thou shalt not die — this hand shall rescue thee; 
My finger's tip shall prove a friendly shore ; — 
There, trembler ! all thy dangers now are o'er : 
Wipe thy wet wings, and banish all thy fear; 
Go, join thy buzzing brothers in the air. 
Away it flies — ^resumes its harmless play. 
And swiftly gambols in the golden ray. 
Smile not, spectators, at this humble deed — 
For you, perhaps, a nobler task's decreed, 
A young and sinking family to save. 
To raise the infant from destraction's wave; 
To you for help the victims lift their eyes — 
Oh ! hear, for pity's sake, their plaintive cries ! 
Ere long, unless some guardian interpose. 
O'er their devoted heads the flood may close. 



45.— THE MOSS ROSE. 

FROM THB OBRMAN. 

The Angel of the flowers, one day. 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay. 
That spirit to whom charge is given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven ; 
Awaking from his light repose. 
The Angel whispered to the rose : 
*• O fondest object of my care, 
Stm fairest found, where all are fair ; 
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For the sweet shade thou givest to me. 
Ask what thou wilt, 'tis granted thee !" 
" Hien/' said the rose, with deepened glow, 
•• On me another grace bestow:" 
The spirit paused in silent thought. 
What grace was there that flower had not ? 
*Twas hut a moment— o'er the rose 
A veil of moss the angel throws, 
And robed in Nature's simplest weed. 
Could there a flower that rose exceed? 



46.— MORNING OR EVENING HYMN. 

Great Grod! how endless is thy love! 

Thy gifts are every evening new. 
And morning mercies from above 

Gently distil like early dew. 

Thou spreadst the curtains of the night, 
Great guardian of my sleeping hours ! 

Thy sovereign wprd restores the ligJit, 
And quickens all my drowsy powers. 

I yield my powers to thy command. 
To thee I consecrate my days; 

Perpetual blessings from thy hand 
Demand perpetual songs of praise. 
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47.— TO A HEDGE-SPARROW. 

Little fluttVer! swiftly flying, 
Here is none to harm thee near; 

Kite, nor hawk, nor school -boy prying 
Little flatt'rer! cease to fear. 

One who would protect thee ever. 
From the school-boy, kite, and ha^ 

Musing, now obtrudes, but never 
Dreamt of plunder in his walk. 

He no weasel, stealing slily. 
Would permit thy eggs to take; 

Nor the pole-cat, nor the wily 
Adder, nor the speckled snake. 

May no cuckoo, wandering near thee. 
Lay her egg within thy nest ; 

Nor thy young ones, born to cheer th 
Be destroy' d by such a guest ! [i] 

Little fluttVer ! swiftly flying, 
Here is none to hami thee near ; 

Kite, nor hawk, nor school-boy pryin| 
Little flnttVer ! cease to fear. 

[IJ The cuckoo usaally deposits her egg in the 
the hcd^e-sparrow, who hatches it, and tends the 
one as her own, a service which he repays hy 
turning out all the other nestlings. 
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48.— THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, [i] 

Now ponder well, you parents dear. 
These words which I shall write; 

A doleful story you shall hear. 
In time brought forth to light : 

A gentleman of good account. 

In Norfolk dwelt of late, 
Who did in honour far surmount [2] 

Most men of his estate. 

Sore sick he was, and like to die, 

No help his life could save ; 
His wife by him as sick did lie. 

And both possest one grave. 

No love between these two was lost. 

Each was to other kind ; 
In love they liv'd, in love they died, 
. And left two babes behind : 

The one a fine and pretty boy. 

Not passing three years old ; 
The other a girl, more young than he. 

And fram'd in beauty's mould. 

The father left his little son. 

As plainly doth appear. 
When he to perfect age [8] should come. 

Three hundred pounds a year. 

[1] This very popular ballad is here reprinted from 
Percy's Reliques, with such slight alterations, both in the 
ortho^n^phy and the style, as were necessary to fit it for 
this Selection. The original copy is thowi^V. \;(^ "^^ tsv^t^ 
than tiro handred yean old. 
fgj Surmow^ — exceed. 
m i'erfect age-^the age of 21 . 
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And to his little daughter Jane 
Five hundred pounds in gold, 

To be paid down on marriage day. 
Which might not be controll'd ; 

But if the children chance to die. 
Ere they to age should come. 

Their uncle should possess their wealth. 
For so the will did run. 

" Now, brother," said the dying man, 
" Look to my children dear ; 

Be good unto my boy and girl. 
No friends else have they here ; 

"To God and you I recommend 
My children dear this day. 

But little while be sure we have 
Within this world to stay. 

" You must be father and mother both. 

And uncle all in one ; 
God knows what will become of them. 

When I am dead and gone." 

With that out spoke their noother dear, 
" O brother kind," quoth [i] she, 

" You are the man must bring owr babes 
To wealth or misery. 

" And if you keep them carefully. 
Then God will you reward ; 

But if you otherwise should deal, 
God will your deeds regard." [2] 

[1] Quoth — says or ssad. 
[a] Begard — ^regard and ]g«nM^. 
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With lips as cold as any stone 
They kiss'd their children small : 

" God bless you both, my children dear,*' 
And then their tears did fall. 

These words did then their brother speak. 
To this sick coaple there : 
. "The keeping of your little ones, 
' Sweet sister, do not fear ; 

" God never prosper me nor mine, 

Nor aught else that I have, 
If I do wrong your children dear 

When you are in the grave." 

The parents being dead and gone, 

The children home he takes. 
And brings them straight unto his house. 

Where mach of them he makes. 

He had not kept these pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a day. 
When, for their wealth, he did devise 

To make them both away.[i] 

He bargained with two ruffians strong. 

Which were of furious mood, 
That they should take these children young, 

And slay them in a wood. 

He told his wife an artful tale — 

He would the children send 
To be brought up in fair London, 

With one that was his friend. 

tem—to kill them. 
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Away then went these pretty babes. 

Rejoicing, at that tide, [i] 
Rejoicing with a merry mind, 

Hiey should on cock-horse ride. 

They prate and prattle pleasantly. 

As they rode on the way. 
To those that should their murderers be. 

And work their lives' decay. 

So that the pretty speech they had. 

Made murder's hand relent. 
And they that undertook the deed. 

Full sore did now repent. 

Yet one of them, more hard of heart. 
Did vow to do his charge, [«] 

Because the wretch that hired him. 
Had paid him very large. [8} 

The other won't agree thereto ; 

So here they fall to strife. 
With one another they did fight. 

About the children's hfe : 

And he that was of mildest mood 

Did slay the other there. 
Within an unfrequented wood — 

The babes did quake for fear ! 

He took the children by the hand. 

Tears standing in their eye. 
And bade them straightway follow him. 

And look they did not cry, 

m Tu/e-'time. 

fifj Mis charge — that ^luch he lMi3L\»cii ^ox^^^n^ 
W Large'^tar largely. 
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And two long miles he led them on. 

While they for bread complain, 
" Stay here," quoth he, *' I'll bring you some. 

When I come back again." 

These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 

Went wandering up and down. 
But never more could see the man 

Approaching from the town : 

Tlieir pretty lips with blackberries, 

Were all besmear'd and dyed. 
And when they saw the darksome night. 

They sat them down and cried. 

Thus wandered these poor innocents. 

Till death did end their grief; 
In one another's arms they died. 

For want of due relief. 

No burial this pretty pair 

Of any man receives. 
Till Robin Redbreast painfully [i] 

Did cover them with leaves. 

And now the heavy wrath of God 

Upon their uncle fell ; 
Yea, fearful fiends did haunt his house. 

His conscience felt a hell. 

His bams were fir'd, his goods consumed. 

His lands were barren made, 
His cattle died within the field. 

And nothing with him staid. 

[ij Jiwr/u//y^wjth pains or trouble— cate^W^^ . ^okv^ 
^Ie3 read ''piously, " 

a 
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And in a voyage to Portugal 
Two of his sons did die ; 

And, to conclude, himself was bron^ 
To want and misery. 

He pawn'd and mortgaged [i] all his 
Ere seven years came about. 

And now at length his wicked act 
Did by this mpans come out : 

The fellow that did take in hand 
These children dear to kill. 

Was for a robbery judg'd to die, 
(Such was God's blessed will ! ) 

Who did confess the very truth. 
As here hath been displayed : 

Their uncle having died in gaol. 
Where he for debt was laid. 

You that executors [2] be made. 

And overseers eke, [s] 
Of children that be fatherless. 

And their undoing [4] seek. 

Take your example by this thing. 
And yield to each his right, 

Lest God with such like misery 
Your wicked deeds requite. 

[1] Mortgaged all his land — gave up his land 
for the repayment of money that he borrowed. 
[2] Executor — one who carries into effect th 
deceased person. 
[3] Eke — also. 
[4] Undoing — destruction, vmn. 
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49.— THE ROBIN PURSUING A 
BUTTERFLY. 

Can this be the bird to man so good. 
That, after their bewildering, 
Did cover with leaves the little children 

So painfully in the wood ? 

What ailed thee, Robin, that thou could'st pursue 
A beautiful creature 
That is gentle by nature } 
Beneath the summer sky 
From flower to flower let him fly ; 
'Tis all that he wishes to do. 

The cheerer thou of our in-door sadness, 
He is the friend of our summer gladness ; 
What hinders then that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather, 
And fly about in the air together ? 
His beautiful wings in crimson are drest, 

A crimson as bright as thine own : 
If thou would'st be happy in thy nest, 
O pious bird ! whom man loves best, . 

Love him, or leave him alone ! 

Wordsworth, 



50.— OLD CHRISTMAS. 

Now he who knows old Christmas, 
He knows a carle [i] of worth ; 

For he is as good a fellow. 
As any upon the earth ! 

pjCarU^a robust, strong, hearty fcWow. 
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He comes warm cloaked and coated, 

And buttoned up to the chin ; 
And soon as he comes a-nigh the door, 

'Twill open and let him in. 

We know that he will not fail us, 
So we sweep the hearth up clean; 

We set him the old arm-chair, 
And a cushion whereon to lean. 

And with sprigs of holly and ivy. 

We make the house look gay ; 
Just out of an old regard to him — 

For it was his ancient way. 

We broach [i] the strong ale barrel. 

And bring out wine and meat ; 
And thus have all things ready. 

Our dear old friend to greet. 

He comes with a cordial voice. 

That does one good to hear ; 
He shakes one heartily by the hand. 

As he hath done many a year. 

And after the little children. 

He asks in a cheerful tone. 
Jack, Kate, and little Annie, — 

He remembers them every one ! 

What a fine old fellow he is ! 

With his faculties all as clear. 
And his heart as warm and light. 

As a man in his fortieth year ! 

[1] Broach the barrel — tap it — ^make it ready to dra 
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What a fine old fellow, in troth, [i] 

Not one of your griping elves, [«] 
Who with plenty of money to spare. 

Think only about themselves. 

Not he ! for he loveth the children. 

And holiday begs for all ; 
And comes with his pockets full of gifts. 

For the great ones and the small ! 

And he tells us witty old stories ; 

And singeth with might and main ; 
And we talk of the old man's visit 

Till the day that he comes again ! 

Mary How lit. 



51.— THE SWALLOW. 

Swallow ! that on rapid wing 

Sweep'st along in sportive ring, 

Now here, now there, now low, now high, 

Chasing keen the painted fly ; — 

Could I skim away with thee 

Over land and over sea. 

What streams would flow, what cities rise, 

What landscapes dance before mine eyes ! 

First from England's southern shore 

'Cross the channel we would soar. 

And our v^nt'rous course advance 

To the plains of sprightly France ; 

[1] Troth— ixMih. 

['jj Z7i;es— plural of elf, which propetV^ "Hv^was ^ ^"«^^ 
or spirit; sometimes, as here, an wnn^ilwroWm^ <jS.\s(C«iS?,^ 
one different from men in general. 

g2 
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Sport among the feather'd choir 

On the verdant banks of Loire ; 

Skim Graronne's majestic tide, 

Where Boardeanx adorns his side ; 

Cross the towering Pyrenees, 

*Mid m3rrtle groves and orange trees ; 

Enter then the wild domain 

Where wolves prowl round the flocks of Spain, 

Where silk- worms spin, and olives grow. 

And moles plod surely on and slow. 

Steering thus for many a day 

Far to south our course away. 

From Gibraltar's rocky steep 

Dashing o'er the foaming deep. 

On sultry Afric's fruitful shore 

We'd rest at length, our journey o'er. 

Till vernal gales should gently play 

To waft us oti our homeward way* 

Aikin. 



52.— THE LULLABY. 

Sleep, my child, my darling child, my lovely child, 

sleep : 
The sun sleepeth upon the green fields ; 
The moon sleepeth upon the blue waves ; 
The morning sleepeth upon a bed of roses ; 
The evening sleepeth on the tops of the dark 

hills; 
The winds sleep in the hollow of the rocks ; 
The stars sleep upon a piUow of clouds. 
SJeep, my child, my darling cYiM, m^ \on€^>j ecSA., 
sleep. 
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The mist sleepeth in the bosom of the valley. 
And the broad lake under the shadow of the 

trees; 
The flowers sleep while the night dew falls, 
And the wild birds sleep upon the mountains — 
Sleep in quiet, sleep in joy, my darling. 
May thy sleep never be the sleep of sorrow I 
Sleq>, my child, my darling child, my lovely child, 

sleep. 



63.— LUCY GRAY. 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray, 
And, when I crossed the wild, 

I chanced to see, at break of day. 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 

She dwelt on a wide moor ; 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 

Beside a cottage door ! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 

Win never more be seen. 

" To-night will be a stormy night, 

You to the town must go ; 
And take a /antem, child, to WgYvV 
Your mother through the moN« r 
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•• That, father, will I gladly do ; 

'Tis Bcarcely afternoon — 
The minster [i] clock has just struck two. 

And yonder is the moon," 

At this the father raised his hook — 

And snapped a faggot band ; 
He plied his work, and Lucy took 

The lantern in her hand. 

Not blither is the mountain roe ; 

With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow. 

That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time ; 

She wandered up and down. 
And many a hill did Lucy climb. 

But never reached the town. 

The wretched parents all .that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 

But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At day-break on a hill they stood. 

That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 

A furlong from the door. 

They wept, and turning homeward, cried, 
'* In heaven we all shall meet," 

— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

fi] Minster — cat\\edrBA ^:\x\xtc\i. 
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Half-breathless, from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 

And through the broken hawthorn hedge. 
And by the long stone wall ; 

And then an open field they crossed — 

The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost. 

And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 

Tliose footmarks, one by one, 
into the middle of the plank ; — 

And further there were none ! 



54.— LINES FOR A CHILD'S ALBUM. 

Small service is true service, while it lasts ; 

Of friends, however humble, spurn not one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts. 

Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun. 

Wordsworth, 



55.— SABBATH MORNING. 

How Btill the morning of the YvaWoV ^ ^wj \ 
Mate is the voice of rural labo\iT,\WkS^i^ 
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The ploughboy's whistle and the milk-maid*s son 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded [(] grass, mingled with fading flowers 
That yestermom bloom' d waving in the breeze : 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear — the hum 
Of early bee, the rustling of the leaves. 
The distant bleating, midway up the hilL 
To him who wanders o'er the upland leas, [s] 
The blackbird's note comes mellower from t 

dale. 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tnn'd song : the lulling bro 
Murmurs more gently down the deep- worn glen, 
While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smol 
O'ermounts the mist, is heard at intervals 
The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise. 

Grakame, 



56.— THE THRUSH. 

How void of care yon merry thrush. 
That sings melodious on the bush, 
Tliat has no stores of wealth to keep. 
No lands to plough, no com to reap ! 

He never frets for worthless things. 
But lives in peace, and syreetly sings ; 
Enjoys the present with his mate. 
Unmindful of to-morrow's fate. 

[}J Tedded grass — newly mowii grass, laid in rows. 
[2] ^eO'^^encloaed pasture land* 
fsj Glen — a ralley. 
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Of true felicity possest, 

He glides through life supremely blest ; 

And for his daily meal relies 

On Him whose love the world supplies. 

Rejoiced he finds his morning fare, 
His dinner lies — he knows not where ; 
Still to th* unfailing hand he chants 
His grateful song, and never wants. 



57.— THE TRAVELLER'S RETURN. 

Sweet to the morning traveller 
The sky-lark's earliest song. 

Whose twinkling wings are seen by fits 
The dewy light among. 

And cheering to the traveller 
The gales that round him play. 

When faint and wearily he drags 
Along his noontide way. 

And when beneath th* unclouded sun 

Full wearilv toils he. 
The flowing water makes to him 

Most pleasant melody. 

And when the evening light decays^ 

And all is calm around, 
There is sweet music to la\s ear 
la the distant sheep-beWs aovxii^ 
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Bat oh ! of all delightful. sounds 

Of eveoing or of mom. 
The sweetest is the voice of love 

That welcomes his return. 

Southey, 



58._TO A CHILD, AFTER AN INTERVi' 

OF ABSENCE. 

I miss thee from my side, 

With thy merry eyes and blue ; 
From thy crib, at morning tide. 

Oft its curtains peeping through — 
In the kisses, not a few. 

Thou wert wont to give me then ; 
In the sleepy, sad adieu, 

When *twas time for bed again ! 

I miss thee from mv side. 

With thy query oft repeated ; 
On thy rocking-horse astride. 

Or beneath my table seated : — 
Or, when tired and overheated 

With a summer day's delight, 
Manv a childish aim defeated. 

Sleep hath overpower'd thee quite ! 

I miss thee from my side, 

When the light of day grows pale ; 
Wheu^ with eyelids opexieA.'^V^^n 
Thou would' St list \\\^ oiV.-\.o\^ Xs^a, 
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And the murdered babes bewail ; [i] 

Yet, 80 greedy of thy pain. 
That when all my lore would fail 

I must needs beg^n again ! 

I miss thee from my side. 

In the haunts that late were thine ; 
Where thy twinkling feet would glide. 

And thy clasping fingers twine ; 
Here are chequered tumblers nine — 

Silent relics of thy play — 
Here the mimic tea-things shine. 

Thou would'st wash the live-long day ! 

Thy drum hangs on the wall ; 

Thy bird-organ sounds are o'er. 
Dogs and horses, great and small 

Wanting some a leg or more ; 
Cows and sheep^a motley store — 

All are stabled 'neath thy bed ; 
And not one but can restore 

Memories sweet of him that's fied. 

I miss thee from my side. 

Blithe cricket of my hearth ! 
Oft in secret have I sighed 

For thy chirping voice of mirth ; 
When the low-bred cares of earth 

Chill my heart, or dim my eye. 
Grief is stifled in its birth 

If my little prattler's nigh ! 

A. A. W^\%. 
[I] See No. 48, " The Children m Vii^ ^ oiAT 

H 
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59.— THE PET LAMB. 

The dew was falliDg fast, the stars begaa to blink ; 
I heard a voice ; it said, " Drink, pretty creature, 

drink!" 
And looking o'er the hedge, before me I espied 
A snow-white mountain lamb, with a maiden at its 

side. 

No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone, 
And by a slender cord was tethered to a stone ; 
With one knee on the grass did the little maiden 

kneel. 
While to tliat mountain lamb she gave its evening 

meal. 

Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty 

rare, 
I watch'd them with delight, they were a lovely 

pair;— ^ 
And now with empty can the maiden turned away; 
But, ere ten yards were gone, her footsteps did 

she stay. 

•' What ails thee, young one ?" said she, " Why 

pull so at thy cord ? 
Is it not well with thee, well both for bed and board ? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 
Rest, little young one, rest, what is't that aileth 

thee? 

What is it thou wouldst seek ? What is wanting 

to thy heart ? 
Thy Jimha are they not attoii^'. — ^and beautiful 
tbou art i 
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This grass is tender grass ; these flowars they havo 

no peers; 
And that green com, all day, is rustling in thy ears. 

If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy 

woollen chain. 
The beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 
For rain and mountain storms! the like thou 

need'st not fear — 
The rain and storm are things which scarcely cail 

come here. 

Rest, little yonng one, rest ! hast thou forgot th^ 

dav 
When my father found thee first in places far away? 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wast 

owned by none ; 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was 

gone. 

He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee 

home : 
A blessed day for thee! then whither would'st 

thou roam ? 
A faithful nurse thou hast, the dam that did thee 

yean 
Upon the mountain tops, no kinder could havebeen. 

Thou know'st that twice a day I have brought 

thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran : 
And twice* too, in the day, wheo the ground is 

, wet with dew, 
I hriDg' thee draughts of milk, warm miffliL\V.S&,^wA. 

new. 
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It will not, will not rest ! — poor creatore, can it her 
That 'tis thy mother's heart that is working so in 

thee? 
Things that I know not of, belike to thee are dear, 
And dreams of things which thon can'st neither 

see nor hear. 

Alas ! the mountain tops, that look so green and 

fair! 
I've heard of fearfol winds and darkness that come 

there; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 
When they are angry, roar, like lions for their 

prey. 

Here thou need'st not fear the raven in the sky ; 
Night and day thou'rt safe— our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after me, why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep— and at break of day I will come to thee 
again." 

Wordsworth, 



60.— THE FROST. 

The Frost looked forth, one still clear night. 
And whispered, '^ Now I shall be out of sight ; 
So through the valley and over the height. 

In silence, I'll take my way; 
I will not go on like that blustering train. 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain. 

But I'll be as busy as they." 
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Then he flew to the mountain, and powdered its 

crest; 
He lit on the trees, and their houghs he dressed 
In diamond heads— and over the hreast 

Of the qulyering lakes he spread 
A coat of mail, that need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he hung on its margin, far and near. 
Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 
And over each pane, like a fairy, crept ; 
Wherever he h'reathed, wherever he stepp'd, 

By the light of the moon were seen 
Most heautifnl things ; — ^there were flowers and 

trees ; 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees ; 
There were cities with temples and towers, and 
these 

All pictured in silver sheen ! [i] 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair ; 
He peep'd in the cupboard, and finding there 
That.all had forgotten for him to prepare— 

" Now just to set them a thinking 
I'll bite this basket of fruit," said he, 
" This costly pitcher TU burst in three. 
And the glass of water they've left for me 

ShaU ' tchick I' to teU them I'm drinking^" 

Miss Gould, 
[1] <S%«en— Brightness, splendour* 
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61.- THE LION. 

Lion, thou art girt with might ! 
King by uncoDtested right ; 
Btreng^, and majesty, and pride, 
Are in thee personified ! 
Slavish doubt, or timid fear, 
Never came thy spirit near ; 
What it is to fly, or bow 
To a mightier than thou. 
Never has been known to thee, 
. Creature, terrible and free ! 

Power the mightiest gave the Lion 
Sinews like to bands of iron ; 
Grave him force which never failed ; 
Gave a heart that never quailed, [i] 
Triple- mailed [2] coat of steel. 
Plates of brass from head to heel. 
Less defensive were [s] in wearing. 
Than the Lion's heart of daring ; 
Nor could towers of streng^ impart. 
Trust like that which keeps his heart. 
When he sends his roaring forth. 
Silence falls upon the earth ; 
For the creatures, great and small. 
Know his terror-r breathing call. 
And, as if by death pursued, 
JLieave to him a solitude. 

(13 Quailed-^-^snmk into dejection, 
[s] jSTailed—coYereA with armo\ir. This word m 
iere, pro nounced in two ByV\ab\e«ioT l\i&«i!&& o\V2^« 
W JF/ere-^for, would be* 
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LioD, thou art made to dwell 
In hot lands, intractable, [i] 
And thyself, the sun, the sand, 
Are a tyrannous [2] triple band ; 
Lion-king and desert-throne. 
All the region is your own ! 

Mary Howiti, 



62.— THE MOTHER AND BABE IN THE 

SNOW, [s] 

The cold winds swept the mountain height. 

And pathless was the dreary wild. 
And 'mid the cheerless hours of night, 

A mother wander'd with her chUd; 
As through the drifting snow she press'd 
The babe was sleeping on her breast. 

And colder still the winds did blow. 

And darker hours of night came on. 
And deeper grew the drifts of snow — 

Her limbs were chill'd, her strength was gone. 
" O God !" she cried, in accents wild, 
" If I must perish — save my child ! *' 

She stript her mantle from her breast, 
And bared her bosom to the storm, 

[1] Intractable — trnmanageable, that cannot be rendered 
iiseful to man, 

[9] Tyrannous — cruel and powerful. 

[s] The circumstances alluded to m \\iqw \vii<&% V^^^^ 
are taken from an American newspa^ox^ occ«rc%^ ^ ^'s* 
jrearB ago in Fermont, United Statc%. 
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And ronnd the child she wrapt the vest. 

And smiled to think her babe was warm 
One kiss she gave, one tear she shed, 
And sunk upon a snowy bed. 

At dawn a traveller, passing by. 
Saw her beneath the fleecy veil ; 

The frost of death was in her eye. 

Her cheek was cold, and hard, and pale 

He moved the robe from off the child : 

The babe looked up, and sweetly smiled. 

Thus answered was the mother's prayer. 
Thus saved, the object of her care. 



63.— THE FAITHFUL FRIENE 

The greenhouse is my summer seat; 
My shrubs, displaced from that retre] 

Enjoy* d the open air ; 
Two goldfinches, whose sprightly soi 
Had been their mutual solace long, 

Liv'd happy prisoners there. 

They sang as bUthe as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden wing. 

And froUc where they list ; 
Strangers to Uberty, 'tis true. 
But that delight they never knew, 

■ And thCTefore never missed. 

But nature works in every breast, 
With fprde tiot easvly sw^pxeaa'd ; 
And l)}ck felt Boine ^ea^ 



'•V' 
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Which, after many an effort vain, 
Instructed him at length to gain 
A pass hetween the wires. 

The open windows seem'd to invite 
The freeman to a farewell flight ; 

But Tom was still confined ; 
And Dick, although his way was clear. 
Was much too generous and sincere 

To leave his friend behind. 

So settling on his cage, by play. 
And chirp, and kiss, he seem'd to say, 

" You must not hve alone," — 
Nor would he quit that chosen stand. 
Till I, with slow and cautious hand. 

Return' d him to his own. 

O ye, who never taste the joys 
Of fnendship. satisfied with noise. 

Fandango, [i] ball, and rout ! 
Blush, when I tell you how a bird 
A prison with a friend preferr'd, 

To Hberty without. 

Cmoper, 



64.— THE DESTROYER. 

I saw the Memphian [s] pyramid 

In awful grandeur rise. 
Which, like a mighty pillar, seem'd 

To prop the lofty skies. 

[1] Fandanpa — a Spanish dance. 

[9] Jkfemphtan — belonging to MempV^) «k tf^'^^st^Vft^'a^ 
of ancient Egypt, situated on the N«««\«niV««^ ^ ^"^ 
Nile, 
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An old man, with a snow-white beard. 

Across the desert came. 
With a long g^ey robe thrown loosely o 

His breast and wither'd frame. 

He stood beside the pyramid. 
And laid his hand thereon. 

When, lo ! the pUe fell crumbling down 
Till every stone was gone. 

There wias a city, vast and great. 
The world's imperial queen. 

Whose lofty towers and palaces 
On every side were seen : 

The hum of busy multitudes. 
The shout of armed bands. 

The song of triumph, and the clash 
Of shields and glittering brands ; 

With every sound of revelry; 

That from the banquet flows. 
From out that city's crowded streets. 

In mingled discord, rose. 

I loq)c'd, and lo ! that same old man. 
With a visage pale and grim, 

Pass'd through those streets, observing i 
And none observing him ; 

Yet as he paced those crowded streets, . 

Quick hurrying to and fro. 
All sounds of revelry were changed 

To the bitter wails of woe. 

Still on he went, without a stop. 
Till every sound YiaA fed.; 
And nought withm tYioae yi«X\a ^>»\i« 
But the echo of Taia tread. 
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Still on he weut, still on he went« 

Till palace, tower, and wall. 
Sank down in one unseemly mass. 

And ruin covered all. 

Who art thou, stem destroyer ? say — 

" I'm known in every cUme- 
Man and his works all pass away. 

Beneath the hand oi Tims." 

Hudson, 



65.— THE STRID, 

OB THB FOUNDING OF BOLTON PRIOBT. [1] 

Young Romilly through Barden woods 

Is ranging high and low. 
And holds a greyhound in a leash, [s] 

To let slip on buck or doe. 

The pair have reached that fearful chasm. 

How tempting to bestride ! 
For lordly Wharf is there pent in 

With rocks on either side. 

This striding place is called ** the Strid," 

A name which it took of yore ; 
A thousand years hath it borne that name. 

And shall a thousand more. 

[1] Bolton Priory — a celebrated Abbey* now in mins, 
romantically sitnated on the banks of Wia '^((\>iK^^^EQl. 
Yorkshiiv, 

[9] Zeash^SL leathern thong. 
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And hither is young Romilly come, 

And what may now forbid 
That he, perhaps, for the hundredth tim* 

Shall bound across the Strid ? 

He sprang in glee — for what cared he, 
That the river was strong, and the r< 
steep ? 

But the greyhound in the leash hung bac 
And checked him in his leap ! 

The boy is in the arms of Wharf! 

And strangled with a merciless force— 
For never more was young Romilly seen 

Till he rose a lifeless corse ! 

Long, long in darkness his mother sat. 
And her first words were, " Let there 

In Bolton, on the field of Wharf, 
A stately Priory ! " 

The stately priory was reared, 
And Wharf, as he moved along. 

To matins [i] joined a mournful voice. 
Nor failed at even>song. [«] 

And the lady prayed in heaviness. 

That looked not for rehef ; 
But slowly did her succour come, 

And patience to her grief. 

[1] Matins — morning prayers, as performed 
in Roman Catholic churches. 
ffj Even^9ong — evenmg service, coTtev^t^dz 
of the jBonung. 
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Oh ! there is never sorrow of heart, 

That shall lack a tunely end. 
If but to God we turn, and ask 

Of Him to be our friend. 

Wordsworth, 



66.— THE EXAMPLE OF BIRDS. 

Ring-dove ! resting benignly calm, 
Tell my bosom thy seci^et balm ; 
Blackbird ! straining thy tuneful throat. 
Teach my spirit thy thankful note ; 
Small Wren ! building thy happy nest. 
Tell me where is a home of rest ; 
Eagle ! cleaving the vaulted sky. 
Teach my nature to soar as high ; 
Sky-lark ! winging thy way to heaven, 
Be thy track to my footsteps given ! 



67.— THE BABE IN HEAVEN TO ITS 

MOTHER. 

O weep not, mother dear, 

Since I can weep no more. 
For God has wiped away the tear 

That dimm'd my eyes before. 

In yonder house of clay, 
I could not speak to thee ; 
could not that sweet voice o\ie;N 
Which breathed such love to isve^ 
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But now, on angeFa wing, 
I trace my heavenly flight. 

And now an angel's song I sing. 
And soar in fields of light. 

I learn His name to bless. 
Who came an infant here; 

Who sojumed in the wilderness. 
Because our souls were dear. 

Weep not that I am blest. 

That, through redeeming grace. 

Mine is a better rest 

Than even thy kind embrace. 

Thou couldst not save from woe. 

Or queU my foes within ; 
Too soon I might have strayed below. 

And sought the path of sin« 

But safie for ever here, 

I tread on holy ground ; 
And still I watch thee, mother dear. 

And, viewless, hover round. 

And when thy spirit flies 

To this bright world of love ; 

Then will I gladly close thine eyes, 
And welcome thee above. 
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68.— THE SNAIL. 

FROM THB LATIN OF VINCENT BOURNS. 

To grass, or leaf, or fruit, or wall. 
The snail sticks close, nor fears to fall. 
As if he grew there, house and all 

Together. 

Within that house secure he hides 
When danger imminent betides 
Of storm, or other harm besides 

Of weather. 

Give but his horns the slightest touch. 
His s^lf-coUecting power is such. 
He shrinks into his house with much 

Displeasure. 

Where'er he dwells, he dwells alone, 
£xcept himself, has chattels [i] none, 
Well satisfied to be his own 

Whole treasure. 

Thus, hermit-like, his life he leads. 
Nor partner of his banquet needs. 
And if he meets one, only feeds 

The faster. 

Who seeks him must be worse than blind, 
(He and his house are so combin'd) 
If finding it, he fails to find 

Its master. 

[I] Chattels — ^movable pTOY«tVj» 
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69.— THE OLD MAN'S COMFORTS, A 
HOW HE GAINED THEM. 

" You are old. Father William,'* the young i 
cried, 

" The few locks which are left you are grey 
You are hale. Father William, a hearty old mi 

Now tell me the reason, I pray?" 

* * In the days of my youth," Father William repl 

" I remember *d that youth would fly fast. 
And abused not my hesdth and my vigour at f 
That I never might need them at last." 

" You are old. Father William," the young i 
cried, 

" And pleasures with youth pass away. 
And yet you lament not the days that are gon 

Now tell me the reason, I pray?" 

• * In the days of my youth," Father William rep] 

" I remember'd that youth could not last ; 
I thought of the future, whatever I did. 
That I never might grieve for the past.'* 

" You are old. Father William," the young i 
cried, 

" And life must be hastening away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon de: 

Now tell me the reason, I pray ?" 

"lam cheerful, young man," FatherWilliamrep 
" Let the cause thy attention engage; 

In the days .of my youth I remember'd my Gk 
And He hath not forgotten, txvy «^ V' 

&out)v 
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70.— THE PET PLANT. 

A florist a sweet little blossom espied. 

Which bloom'd, like its ancestors, hj the road 

side; 
Its colours were simple, its charms they were few. 
Yet the flower looked fair on the spot where it 

grew; — 
The ^brist beheld it, and cried, " I'll enchant 
The botanical world with this sweet little plant— ^ 
Its leaves shall be sheltered and carefully nursed. 
It shallcharm all the world, though Imet withit first 

IJnder a hedge.*' 

He carried it home to his hot-house with care. 
And he said, "though the rarest exotics [i] are 

there, 
My little pet plant, when I've nourish'd its stem. 
In tint add in fragrance shall emulate them. 
Though none shall suspect from the roadside it 

came; 
Rhodum Sidum I'll call it — a beautiful name — 
When botanist^ look through their glasses and view 
Its beauties, they'll never suspect ^at it grew 

Under a hedge." 

The little pet plant, when it shook off the dirt 
Of its own native ditch, began to grow pert. 
And tossed its small head, for perceiving tiiat none 
But exotics were round it, it thought itself one : 
As a field'-flower all would have said it was fair. 
And praised it, though gaudier blossQmaf(eT^lbk&\^\ 

Ul .Srottct-^oteigii i^u\a« 
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Bat when it assames hot-house airs we see ' 
The forced tint of its leaves, and suspect that 

Under a hi 

In the bye- ways of life, oh ! how many th 
Who being bom under some fortunate sta 
Assisted by talent or beauty, grow rich. 
And bloom in a hot- house instead of a dit 
And while they disdain not their own simp 
The honours they grasp may gain honour foi 
But when, like the pet plants such peop] 

pert. 
We soon trace them to their original dirt 

Under a h 



71.— GOD PROVIDETH FOR Tl 
MORROW I 

LOf the lilies of the field. 

How their leaves instruction yield 

Hark to Nature's lesson, given 

By the blessed birds of heaven ! 

Every bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy : 

" Mortal, fly from doubt and Borr< 

God provideth for the morrow ! 

•' Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome : 
Than we, poor citizens of air ? 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we. 
Yet we carrol merrily. 
Mortal, fly from doubt «iid ^otx^y? 
God provideth fox the moxrcpw \ 
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*' One there lives, whose guardian eye 
Guides our humhle destiny ; 
One there lives, who, Lord of all. 
Keeps our feathers, lest they fall. 
Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, [i] 
Free from doubt and faithless sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow !" 

Heber. 



72.— THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

The humming-bird ! the humming-bird ! 

So fairy-like and bright ; 
It lives among the sunny flowers, 

A creature of delight ! 

In the radiant islands of the East, 

Where fragrant spices grow, 
A thousand, thousand humming-birds 

Go glancing to and fro. 

Like living fires they flit about. 

Scarce larger than a bee. 
Among the broad palmetto leaves. 

And through the fan palm tree. 

And in those wild and verdant woods. 

Where stately moras tower. 
Where hangs from branching tree to tree 

The scarlet passion-flower ; 

fij Zime — birdhme, a substance \i*e^\)7 \w:^k»X^«c^« 
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Where on the mighty river bankfl^ 

La Plate and Amazon, 
The cayman, [1] like an old tree trunk 

ItieB hasking in the sun ; 

There huilds her nest the humming-t 
Within the ancient wood. 

Her nest of silky cotton down, 
And rears her tiny hrood. 

She hangs it to a slender twig» 
Where waves it light and free. 

As the campanero [2] tolls his song, 
And rocks the mighty tree. 

All crimson is her shining breast. 
Like to the red, red rose ; 

Her wing is the changeful green and 
That the neck of the peacock she^ 

Thou, happy, happy humming-bird. 
No winter round thee lours ; [3] 

Thou never saw*st a leafless tree. 
Nor land without sweet flowers. 

A reign of summer joyfulness 
To thee for life is given ; 

Thy food, the honey from the flowei 
Thy diink, the dew from heaven ! 

Mary H 

[1] Cayman — th« Amerioan alliffator. 
[2] CaKDojMro— a West Indian bird whose no 
heard nearly three miles off like the toll of a distat 
hell 
[9] Compare this with the AasV. \cwe "WV. ww 
" The Cnckoo.'' 
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73._UNKIND REFLECTIONS. 

Ob ! never let us lightly fling 
A barb of woe to wound another ; 

Oh ! never let us haste to bring 
The Clip of sorrow to a brother. 

Each has the power to wound ; but he 
Who wounds that he may witness pain. 

Has spurn'd the law of charity. 

Which ne'er inflicts a pang in vain. 

'Tis godlike to awaken joy. 

Or sorrow's influence to subdue — 
But not to wound, nor to annoy, 
. Is part of virtue's lesson too. 

Peace, wing'd in fairer worlds above. 
Shall lend her dawn to brighten this ; 

Then all man's labour shall be love. 
And all his aim a brother's bliss. 



74._MORNING INVITATION TO A CHILD. 

The house is a prison, the school-room's a cell ; 
Leave study and books, for the upland and dell ; 
Lay aside the dull poring, quit home and quit care ; 
SaUy forth ! sally forth ! let us breathe the fresh air ! 
The sky dons [i] its holiday mantle of blue ; 
The sun sips his morning refreshment oi d&^ \ 

T'J Dons — Puts on. 



M 
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Sbakn, joyously lmiighmg» his treraes of 
And here and tliere tarns his eye piei 

bright; 
Tlien jocund mounts up on his glorious < 
Widi smiles to the mom — for he means t< 
While the doads that had newly paid oo 

levee, [I] 
Spread safl to the breeze, and glide off in 
Lofty trees, tufted hedge-rows, and s 

between. 
Dewy meadows enameDedcs] in gold and 
Widi king-cups and daisies, that all the ye 
Sprays, petals, [4] and leaflets that nod in tl 
Widi carpets, and garlands, and wreaths^ 

way. 
And tempt the blithe spirit still onward 1 
Itself its own home ; — iai away ! inr awi 

Tlie butterflies flutter in pairs round the 
The humble bee sings in each bell of eac 
The bee hums o*er heather [5] and breeze- 
hill. 
And forgets in the sunshine his toil and 
The birds carol gladly ! — the lark mounts 
The 8¥rallow8 on wing make their tune U 
And as birds of good omen, that summer 1< 
Ever wheeling, weave ever some magica 

[1] Levee — a crowd of inferiors waiting on 
some ^reat persona^, 
[s] ievy — ^propeny, a flock of birds — a oomp 
[9] EnanuUed — inlaid with yarions colours. 
[4] Petals — ike leaves of blossoms. 
m JETatM^— healh. 

f^ breeze-wooing AtO — alQa\^"VsM^«a\\.'«« 
laritee tbemnd to stay iisaat\t--^\]^«B^«*^ 
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The hunt is abroad : — ^hark ! the horn sounds its 

note. 
And seems to invite us to regions remote .^ 
The horse in the meadow is stirred by the sound. 
And, neighing impatient, o'erleaps the low mound; 
Then proud in his speed o'er the champaign [i] he 

bounds. 
To the whoop of the huntsmen, and tongue of the 

hounds. 
Then stay not within, for on such a blest day 
We can never quit home, while with Nature we 

stray, far away ! far away ! 

/• H, Green, 



75.— CASABIANCA, THE HEROIC BOY. [2] 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 

Whence all but he had fled ; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck 

Shone round him o'er the dead ; 
Yet beautiful and bright he stood. 

As bom to rule the storm ; 
A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud though child-like form ! 

The flames rolled on — ^he would not go 

Without his father's word ; 
That father, faint in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

[1] Champaign— oy^n or flat country. ^ 

[8] Young Casablanca, a boy about thirteen years old, 
son to the admiral of the Orient, remained at nis post in 
the battle of the Nile, after the shipYvoA Xa^L&TL^^^^K)^^ 
tbe^uBB bad been abandoned ; and penijb^m V!bk!^ «i3^'»fipcv 
of the vessel wben the flames bad TeM^«^^<^ ^^icto^kc* 
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He called aloud — " Say, father, say, 
" If yet my task is done !" 

He knew not that the chieftam lay 
Unconscioa^ of his son. 

" Speak, father V once again he cried. 

If I may yet be gone ! 
And" — ^but the booming [i] shots repliei 

And fast the flames rolled on. 
Upon his brow he felt their breathy 

And in his waving hair ; 
And look'd from that lone post of deatti 

In still, yet brave despair ! 

He shouted yet once more aloud, 

"My father! must I stay?" 
While o'er him fast, through sail and st 

The wreathing fires made way. 
They wrapp'd the ship in splendour wi] 

They caught the flag on high. 
And stream*d above the gallant child. 

Like banners in the sky. 

Then came a burst of thunder sound — 
The boy— oh ! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea. 

With mast and helm and pennon [2] fail 
That well had borne their part — 

But the noblest thing that perished the: 

Was that young faithful heart. 

Mrs. Henu 

[i] .^ImMMtii^— -roBhing wi\ih neoA. iioSm «xA Vkbk 
[9] Pgmnon — a fmall nag ox YMAHfit. 
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76.— SONG OF THE BEES. 

We watch for the light of the mom to break 

And colour the eastern sky. 
With its blended hues of safiron and lake. 
Then say to each other, " Awake ! awake ! 
' For our winter's honey is all to make. 

And our bread for a long supply.' 



i» 



And off we hie to the hill and dell. 

To the field, to the meadow and bower: 
We love in the columbine's horn to dwell. 
To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 
To search for the balm in its fragrant cell. 
The mint and the rosemary flower. 

We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 

Of the painted thistle and brier ; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, [i] 
Or round the aspiring tree top twine. 
And aim at a state still higher. 

While each, on the good of her sister bent. 

Is busy, and cares for all. 
We hope for an evening of heart's content 
In the winter of life, without lament 
That summer is gone, or its hours misspent. 

And the harvest is past recall. 

[I J Supine — lying along oti tV© g,twktA« 

K 
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77.- THE THREE SONS. 

I have a son, a little son, a boy just five years old. 
With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of 

gentle mould ; 
They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways 

appears. 
That my child is grave and wise of head, beyond 

his childish years. 
I cannot say how this may be, I know his face is 

fair. 
And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and 

serious air ; 
I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he 

loveth me. 
And loveth too his mother dear, with grateful 

fervency. 
But that which others most admire is the thought 

that fills his mind, 
The food for grave inquiring speech he every 

where doth find. 
Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we 

together walk, 
He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as 

children talk ; 
Nor cares he much for childish play, doats not on 

bat or ball. 
But looks on manhood's ways and works, andapUy 

mimics all. 
His little head is busy still, and oftentimes per- 
plexed 
With thovightB about t\u& ^OT\<dL q1 eaxe, and 
tbougbta aboat the next. 
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He kneels at his dear mother's knee, she teacheth 

him to pray. 
And strange, and sweet, and solemn, are the words 

which he will say. 
Oh ! should my gentle chOd be spared to man^ 

hood's years like me, 
A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be ; 
And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his 

thoughtfiil brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose 

him now. 

I haye a son, a second son, a simple child of three, 
I'll not declare how bright and fair his littlt 

features be. 
How silver sweet those tones of his when he 

prattles on my knee ; 
I do not lidnk his light-blue eyes are, like his 

brother's, keen. 
Nor his brow so fall of childish thought, as his 

hath ever been ; 
Bnt his little heart's a fountain pure of mind and 

tender feeling. 
And his very look's a gleam of light, rich depths 

of love revealing. 
When he walks witih me, the country folks, who 

pass him in the street, 
WiU shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks so 

mild and sweet. 
A playfellow he is to all, and yet, with cheerful 

tone. 

Will siii^ his little song of love, N<i\^Ti\^ Na "^^^ 
alone. 
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His presence is like sunshine, sent to gladden 

home and hearth. 
To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all 

our mirth. 
Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his 

heart may prove 
As meet a home for heavenly grace, as now for 

earthly love ; 
And if beside his grave the tears our aching eyes 

may dim, 
God comfort us for all the love that we shall lose 

in him. 

I have a son, a third sweet son, his age I cannot 

tell. 
For they reckon not by months and years, where 

he is gone to dwell ; 
To us for fourteen anxious months his infant smiles 

were given. 
And then he bade farewell to earthy and went to 

live in heaven. 
I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he 

weareth now. 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining 

seraph brow : 
llie thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss 

which he doth feel. 
Are numbered with the secret things which God 

will not reveal. 
But I know, for God doth tell me this, that now 

he is at rest. 
Where other blessed miaiit&\»^OTL>;Jafc\x ^vlour's 
loving breast ; 
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I know his spirit feels no more the weary load of 

flesh. 
But his sleep is blessed with endless dreams of joy 

for ever fresh. 
I know that we shall meet our babe, his mother 

dear, and I, 
When God himself shall wipe away all tears horn 

every eye. 
Whatever befab his brethren twain, his bliss can 

never cease. 
Their lot may here be grief and care, but his it 

certain peace. 
It may be that the temj>ter's wiles their souls from 

bliss may sever. 
But if our own poor faith fail not, he must be ours 

for ever. 
When we think of what our darling is, and what 

he still may be, 
When we muse on that world's perfect bliss, and 

this world's misery. 
When we groan beneatii this load of sin, and feel 

this grief and pain. 
Oh ! we'd rather lose our other two, than have him 

here again. 

Moultrie* 



78.— A SUMMER EVENING. 

How fine has the day been, how bright was the sun. 
How lovely and joyful the course t\iB\.\ifc XN»i» 
Though he rose in a mist wlien \i\^ T^jo^'^aftXjwSBssi., 
And there foUow'd some dtoppVagA ^ w»\ 

k2 
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But now the fair traveller's come to the west. 
His rays are all gold, and his heauties are hest; 
He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest. 
And foretels a hright rising again. 

Just such is the Christian ; his course he hegins 
Like the sun in a mist, while he mourns for his sins, 
And melts into tears ; then he hreaks out and shines. 

And travels his heavenly way : 
But when he comes nearer to finish his race» 
like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace. 
And gives a sure hope at the end of his days. 

Of rising in brighter array. 



79.— INCIDENT, 

CHARACTBRISTIC OF A FAVOURITB DOO. 

On his morning rounds, the master 
Groes to learn how all things fare ; 

Searches pasture after pasture, 
Sheep and cattle eyes with care; 

And for silence or for talk. 
He hath comrades in his walk; 

Four dogs, each pair of different breed. 
Distinguished two for scent, and two for speed . 

See a hare before him started! 
Off they fly in earnest chase; 
Every dog is eager-hearted, 

All the four are in the race : 
And the hare whom they pursue. 

Hath an instinct what to do; 
Her hope is near : no tarn ^^ inak«&\ 
Bat, like an arrow, to tlie iww ta^«». 
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Deep the river was, and crusted 

TTiiiily by a one night *s frost. 
But the nimble hare hath trusted 

To the ice, and safely crost; 
She hath crost, and without heed 

All are following at full speed ; 
When, lo ! the ice, so thinly spread. 
Breaks — and the greyhound. Dart, is over-head ! 

Better fate have Prince and Swallow — 
See them cleaving to the sport I 

Music has no heart to follow. 
Little Music she stops short. 

She hath neither wish nor heart. 
Hers is now another part: 

A loving creature she, and brave ! 
And fondly strives her struggling friend to save. 

From the brink her paws she stretches, 

Very hands, as you would say. 
And afflicting moans she fetches 

As he breaks the ice away. 
For herself she hath no fears — 

Him alone she sees and hears. 
Makes efforts and complainings, nor gives o*er 
Until her fellow sank, and reappeared no more. 

Wordsworth, 



80.— THE WOUNDED SOLDIER. 

The battle it was past, and the vanquished they 

were fled, 
And the Geld was left abandoned \jo V)!ttfe ^^'vck% -wi^^ 
the dead. 
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When slowly straggling upwards, from beneath the 

bloody throng, 
A wounded soldier rose, and staggered painfully 

along. 

The night air chilly blew^ and froze the blood 

that dried* 
As it oozed out from his manly breast, and down 

his stiffened side; 
And though with band he bound it, and his scarf 

upon it lay. 
Yet the wound was deep, and life beneath ebbed 

silently away. — 

Yet, on he went ; his cottage lay not far behind 

the hiU, 
And hope, hope fondly whispered him that he 

might reach it still ; 
And over heath and glen he dragged his limbs, 

when, lo ! a^ 
His casement's light across the moor shines 

gleaming like a star. 

The snow-drift sweeps along, and his limbs are 

stiffening fast. 
And his feeble voice for help is borne on wildly 

with the Vlast. 
And though so near his journey's end, he feels 

his strength is vain. 
And home, and wife, and children, he shall never 

see again. 

One effort more, ere life's dim spark be quenched, 
and all too late^, 
He etaggen onward dewpewl^r— ^^ ^tk% ^Cbr 
garden gate, — 
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He falls against the latch, — it breaks, but life's last 
pang is o'er. 

And faint, the dying soldier sinks before his cot- 
tage door, Reade. 



81. ^FOLDING THE FLOCKS. 

Shepherds all, and maidens fair. 
Fold your flocks up ; for the air 
'Gins[i] to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 
See the dew-drops how they kiss 
Every little flow'r that is ; 
Hanging on their velvet heads. 
Like a string of crystal beads. 
See the heavy clouds low falling. 
And bright Hesperus [«] down calling 
The dead night from under ground. 
At whose rising, mists unsound. 
Damps and vapours, fly apace. 
And hover o'er the smiling face 
Of these pastures, where tiey come. 
Striking dead both bud and bloom ; 
Therefore, from such danger lock 
Every one his loved flock ; 
And let your dogs lie loose without. 
Lest the wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and ere day 
Bear a lamb or kid away ; 
Or the crafty, thievish fox 
Break upon your simple flocks. 

W ^ Grins- — for begins, 
fMj Mespems^the evening star. 
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To secure yourselves from these 

Be not too secure in ease ; 

So shall you good shepherds prove^ 

And deserve your master's love. 

Now, good night ! may sweetest slumbers 

And soft silence fall in numbers 

On your eye-lids : so ferewell ; 

Thus I end my evening knell 

Beaunumt and Fletcher 



82.— UNFOLDING THE FLOCKS. 

Shepherds rise, and shake off sleeps- 
See the blushing mom doth peep 
Through your windows, while the sun 
To the mountain tops has run. 
Gilding all the vales below 
With his rising flames, which grow 
Brighter with his climbing still. 
Up ! ye lazy swains ! and fill 
Bag and bottle for the field ; 
Clasp your cloaks fast, lest they yield 
To the bitter north-east wind. 
Call the maidens up, and find 
Who lies longest, that she may 
Be chidden for nntim*d delay. 
Feed your faithful dogs, and pray 
Heaven to keep you from decay. 
So unfold, and then away. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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83.— DAY-BREAK. 

See, the day begins to break, 
And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire; the wind blows cold 
While the morning doth unfold; 
Now the bird begins to rouse. 
And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit; 
The early lark, that erst [i] was mute^ 
Carols in the rising day 
Many a note and many a lay. 

Beaumont and Fletcher » 



84.— EVENING MEDITATION. 

Permit not sluggish sleep 

To close your waking eye. 
Till you with judgment deep 

Your daily actions try. 

He that his sin as darling keeps 

When he to quiet goes. 
More desperate is, than he that sleeps 

Amidst his mortal foes. 

At night lie down, prepared to have 
Thy sleep thy death, thy bed thy grave. 

[1] Er8t — formerly, befoie. 
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85.— A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 

A TALB FOUNDED ON FACTS. 

She had a secret of her own. 

That little girl of whom we 5peak, 

O'er which she oft would muse alone. 
Till the blush came across her cheek, 

A rosy cloud that glow'd awhile. 
Then melted in a sunny smile. 

There was so much to charm the eye. 
So much to move delightful thought. 

Awake at night she loved to lie. 

Darkness to her that image brought. 

She murmured of it in her dreams, 

Like the low sound of gurgling streams. 

What secret thus the soul possessed 
Of one so young and innocent ? 

Oh ! nothing but a robin's nest, 
O'er which in ecstacy she bent ; — 

That treasure she herself had found. 
With five brown eggs, upon the ground. 

When first it flashed upon her sight. 
Bolt flew the dam above her head ; 

She stoop'd, and almost shriek'd with fright. 
But spying soon that little bed. 

With featliers, moss, and horse-hairs twined, 
Rapture and wonder fiU'd her mind. 

Breathless and beaulUuX &\i^ «^qq^« 
Her ringlets o'er Yier >ao%om 1^, 
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With hands uplift, in attitude 

As though a pulse might break the spell. 
While through the shade her pale fine face 

Shone like a star amidst the place. 

She stood so silent, stay'd so long. 
The parent birds forgot their fear. 

Cock-robin troll'd his small sweet song. 
In notes like dew-drops, trembling, clear ; 

From spray to spray the shyer hen 
Dropt softly on her nest again. 

There Lucy mark'd her slender bill 
On this side, and on that her tail 

Peer'd o'er the edge— while, fixed and still. 
Two bright black eyes her own assail, 

Which in eye-language seem to say, 
*' Peep, pretty maiden, then away ! " 

Away, away, at length she crept. 

So pleased, she knew not how she trode. 

Yet light on tottering tip-toe stept. 
As if birds* eggs strew'd all the road ; 

With folded arms and lips compress'd. 
To keep her joy within her breast. 

Morn, noon, and eve, from day to day, 
By stealth she visited that spot : 

Alike her lessons and her play. 

Were slightly conn'd, or half forgot ; 

And when the callow young were hatched. 
With infant fondness Lucy watched : — 

Watch 'd the kind parents da^vsv^Vao^ 
To cJamorous suppUaat^ «I!S\ «jgK^^ \ 
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Watch'd the small, naked« unformed brood 
Improve in size, in plume, and shape, 

Till feathers clad the fluttering things. 
And the whole group seem'd bills and wings. 

Unconsciously within her breast. 
Where many a brooding fancy lay,, 

She plann'd to bear the tiny nest 
And chirping choristers away. 

In stately cage to tune their .throats. 
And learn untaught their mother- notes. 

One mom, when fairly fledged for flight. 
Blithe Lucy, on her visit, found 

What seemed a necklace, glittering bright. 
Twined round the nest, twined round and 
round. 

With emeralds, pearls, and sapphires set. 
Rich as my lady*s coronet. 

She stretch'd her hand to seize the prize. 
When up a serpent popt its head. 

But glid like wild-fire from her eyes. 
Hissing and rustling as it fled ; 

She uttered one short, thrilling scream, 
Then stood, as startled from a dream. 

Her brother Tom, who long had known 

That something drew her feet that way. 
Curious to catch her there alone. 

Had follow'd her that fine May- day ; 
Lucy, bewildered by bet ttwicfc. 
Came to herself at \uf& &c«t ^^s^:^^. 
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Then in her eyes sprang welcome tears. 
They fell as showers in April falU 

He kissed her, coaxed her, soothed her fears. 
Till she in frankness told him all : 

— ^Tom was a bold adventurous boy. 
And heard the dreadful tale with joy. 

For he had learnt — in some far land. 
How children catch the sleeping snake ; 

£ager himself to try his hand, 
He cut a hazel from the brake. 

And like a hero set to work. 

To make a stout, long-handled fork. 

Brother and sister then withdrew. 
Leaving the nestlings safely there ; 

Between their heads the mother flew, 
Prompt to resume her nursery care ; 

But Tom, whose breast for glory bum'd. 
In less than half an hour return' d. 

With him came Ned, as cool and sly 
As Tom was resolute and stout. 

So, fair and softly, they drew nigh. 

Cowering [i] and keeping sharp look-out 

Till they had reached the copse, to see 
But not alarm the enemy. 

Guess witb what transport they descried 
How, as before, the serpent lay 

Coil'd round the nest, in slumbering pride ; 
The urchins chuckled o'er theit "^x^^ » 

ij Cowering — nnking by benidin^ Oaft\3ttfe%^ 
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And Tom's right hand was lifted sooHr 
Like Greenland whaler's with harpoon. [ii 

Across its neck the fork he brought. 
And pinn'd it fast upon the ground ; 

The reptile 'woke» and, quick as thought, 
Curl'd round the stick, curl'd roimd and 
round, 

While head and tail Ned's nimble hands 
Tied at each end with packthread bands. 

Scarce was the enemy secured. 
When Lucy timidly drew near. 

But, by their shouting well assured. 
Eyed the green reptile without fear ; 

The lads, stark wild with victory, flung 
Their caps aloft — ^they danced, they sung. 

But Lucv with an anxious look 

Turned to her own dear nest, when lol 

To legs and wings the young ones took. 
Hopping and tumbling to and fro ; 

The parents chattering from above. 
With all the earnestness of love. 

Alighting now among their train. 

They peck'd them on new feats to try. 

But many a lesson seemed in vain 
Before the giddy things would fly. 

Lucy both laugh'd and cried to see 
How ill they play'd at liberty. 
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I need not tell the snake's sad doom. 
You may be sure he liv'd not long ; 

Cork'd in a bottle, for a tomb, 
PrQserv'd in spirits and in song. 

His skin in Tom's museum shines. 
You read his story in these lines. 

Montgomery, 



86.— THE INNOCENT THIEF. 

FROM THE LATIN OF VINCENT BOURNE. 

Not a flower can be found in the fields. 
Or the spot that we till for our pleasure. 

From the largest to least, but it yields 
The bee, never wearied, a treasure. 

Scarce any she quits unexplored. 

With a diligence truly exact ; 
Yet steal what she may for her hoard. 

Leaves evidence none of the fact. 

Her lucrative task she pursues. 
And pilfers with so much address. 

That none of their odour they lose. 
Nor charm by their beauty the less. 

Not thus inoffensively preys 

The canker-worm, in- dwelling foe ! 

His voracitj not thus allays, 
The sparrow, the finch, ox l\i^ 0x0*^% 

L 2 
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The worm, more expensively fed. 
The pride of the garden devours ; 

And birds peck the seed from the bed, 
Still less to be spared than the flowers. 

But she, with snch delicate skill. 

Her pillage so fits for her use. 
That the chemist in vain with his still [i] 

Would labour the like to produce. 

Then grudge not her temperate meals. 

Nor a benefit blame as a theft, 
Since, stole she not all that she steals. 

Neither honey nor wax would be left. 

Cowper. 



87.— THE WITHERED LEAF. 

Oh ! mark the withered leaves that fall. 

In silence, to the ground ; 
Upon the human heart they call. 

And preach without a sound. 

They say, " So passes man's brief year. 
To day his green leaves wave ; 

To morrow, chang'd by time, and sere, [«] 
He drops into the grave." 

[1] SOU — a vessel used in distillatioa, or the process of 
extracting the spirit from AiquV^s. 
[2] Sere — dry and witheTedi. 
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Let wisdom be our sole concern. 
Since life's green days are brief. 

And faith and heavenly hope shall learn 
A lesson from the leaf. 

W. L, Bowi€$. 



88.— CHILDBEN GATHERING FLOWERS 
IN THE CHURCHYARD OF SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

When summer comes, the little children play 
In the church-yard of our cathedral grey. 
Busy as morning bees, and gathering flowers. 
In the brief sunshine ; they of coming hours 
Reck not, intent upon their play, though Time 
Speed like a spectre by them, and their prime 
Bear on to sorrow — '* Angel, cry aloud ! 
Tell them of life's long evening — of the shroud :" — 
No ! let them play ; for age alone, and care^ 
Too soon will frown, to teach them what they are ; 
Then let them play ; but come with aspect bland. 
Come Charity, and lead them by the hand ; 
Come Faith, and point amidst life's saddest gloom 
A light from heaven, that shines beyond the tomb. 
When they look up, and in the clouds admire 
The tapering shaft of that aerial spire. 
So be their thoughts uplifted from the sod, 
Where Time's brief flowers they gather — to their 
God. 
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89.— QUESTIONS TO BIRDS, AND THEIR 

ANSWERS. 

CUCKOO. 

Why art thou always welcome, lonely bird ? 

— ' ' The heart grows young again when I am heard j 

Not in my double note the magic lies, 

But in the fields, the woods, the streams and skies.'' 

KINGFISHBR. 

Why dost thou hide thy beauty from the sun ? 
— " The eye of men, but not of heaven, I shun 5 
Beneath the rushy bank, with alders crown'd, 
I build and brood where running waters sound ; 
There, there, the halcyon peace may still be found." 



PHBA8ANT. 

Pheasant, forsake the country ; come to town ; 
111 warrant thee a place beneath the crown. 
— '* No ; not to roost upon the throne, would I 
Renounce the woods, the mountains, and the sky." 

STORK. 

Stork, why were human virtues given to thee ? 
— " That human beings might resemble me; 
Kind to my offspring, to my partner true. 
And duteous to my parents — ^what are you ? " 

Montgomery » . 
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90.— THE COTTAGER & HIS LANDLORD. 

PROM THE LATIN OF MILTON. 

A peasant to his lord paid yearly court. 
Presenting pippins, of so rich a sort. 
That he, displeased to have a part alone. 
Removed the tree, that all might be his own. 
TTie tree, too old to travel, though before 
So fruitful, wither' d, and would yield no more. 
The squire, perceiving all his labour void. 
Curs' d his own pains, so foolishly employ 'd. 
And '* oh! " he cried, " that I had liv'd content 
With tribute, small indeed, but kindly meant ! 
My avarice has expensive prov'd to me. 
Has cost me both my pippins and my tree." 

Cowper, 



91.— A FAIRY'S SONG. [11 

Come, follow, follow me, 
Ye fairy elves that be ; 
Light tripping o'er the green, 
Come, follow Mab, your queen ! 
Hand in hand we'll dance around. 
For this place is fairy ground. 

When mortals are at rest. 
And snoring in their nest, 

[I] This song, which is taken, with U\XV^ ^\jet^>i^\^^ 
from Percy's ReiiqueSy appears to have \>wxi teX YaSS'Si^s*^^ 
in the year J 656, 
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Unheard and imespied 
Through key-holes we do glide ; 
Over tables, stools, and shelves. 
We trip it with our fairy elves. 

And if the house is swept. 
And ft-om uncleanness kept, 
We praise the household maid^ 
And duly she is paid ; 
For every night, before we go. 
We drop a tester [i] in her shoe. 

Then o'er a mushroom's head 
Our table-cloth we spread ; 
A grain of rye or wheat. 
The manchet [a] that we eat ; 
Pearly drops of dew we drink 
In acorn-cups fill'd to the brink. 

The grasshopper, gnat, and fly. 

Serve for our minstrelsy. 

Grace said, we dance awhile. 

And so the time beguile ; 

And if the moon doth hide her head. 

The glow-worm lights us home to bed. 

O'er tops of dewy grass 
So nimbly do we pass. 
The yoimg and tender stalk 
Ne'er bends where we do walk ; 
Yet in the morning may be seen 
Where we, the night before, have been. 

ni Tester — a«x^eikce. 

[8] Manchet — awa«2!\^\aN*i\«ai* 
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92.— TO A CROW FLYING HOME IN 
THE EVENING. 

Say, weary bird, whose level flight. 
Thus at the dusky hoar of night 
Tends thro' the midway air, 
Why yet beyond the verge of day 
Is lengthened out thy dark delay. 
Adding another to the hours of care ? 

The wren, within her mossy nest. 
Has hush'd her httle brood to rest ; 

The wild wood-pigeon, rock'd on high. 
Has coo'd his last soft notes of love. 
And fondly nestles by his dove, 
To guard her downy young from the inclement sky. 

Haste, bird, and nurse thy callow brood ; 
They call on heaven and thee for food. 

On some bleak cUflTs neglected tree ; 
Haste, weary bird, thy lagging flight — 
It is the chilling hour of night. 

Fit hour of rest for me and thee ! 



93._SUMMER EVENING AT THE FARM. 

Down the deep and miry lane. 
Creaking comes the empty wain ; 
And driver on the shaft-lcioTae «vX^» 
Whistling now and tlieii\i7 ^V»\ 
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And oft, with his accustom*d call, 
Urging on the sluggish Ball. 
The ham is still, the master's gone. 
The thresher puts his jacket on. 
While Dick, upon the ladder tall. 
Nails the dead kite to the wall. 

Here comes shepherd. Jack, at last. 
He has penn'd the sheep-cote fast ; 
For 'twas but two nights before, 
A lamb was eaten on the moor : 
His empty wallet Rover carries. 
Nor for Jack, when near home, tarries ; 
With lolling tongue he runs to try 
If the horse-trough is not dry. 

The milk is settled in the pans. 
And supper messes in the cans ; 
In the hovel carts are wheel' d. 
And both the colts are driven a-field ; 
The snare for Mister Fox is set. 
The leaven laid, the thatching wet. 
And Bess has slunk away to talk. 
With Roger, in the holly- walk. 

Kirke White. 



94.— THE OLD CUMBERLAND BEGGAR. 

/saw an aged beggar in my walk ; 
And be was seated by tY\e iQ\g)aYi«iy ^\'^^, 
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I 

On a low structure of rude masonry. 
Built at the foot of a huge hill, that they 
Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 
May thence remount at ease. The aged man 
Had placed his staff across the hroad smooth stone 
That overlays the pile ; and from a bag, 
All white with flour, the dole of village dames, 
He drew his scraps and fragments one by one. 
And scanned them vdth a fixed and serious look 
Of idle computation. In the sun. 
Upon the second step of that small pile. 
Surrounded by those wild, unpeopled hills. 
He sat, and ate his food in sohtude : 
And, ever scattered from his palsied hand. 
That, still attempting to prevent the waste. 
Was baffled still, the crumbs in little showers 
Fell on the ground ; and the small mountain birds, 
Not venturing yet to peck their destined meal. 
Approached within the length of half his staff. 

Him from my childhood have I known ; and then 
He was so old, he seems not older now ; 
He travels on, a solitary man. 
So helpless in appearance, that for him 
The sauntering horseman-traveller does not throw 
With careless hand his alms upon the ground. 
But stops — that he may safely lodge the coin 
Within the old man's hat — nor quits him so. 
But still, when he has given his horse the rein. 
Watches the aged beggar with a look 
Sidelong, and half reverted. She who tends 
The toll-gate, when in summer a\.\iet ^ooit 
She turns her wheel, if on the Toa^ ^\\fc ^fe^'^ 

M 
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The aged beggar coming, quits her work 
And lifts the latch for him, that he may pass. 
The postboy, when his rattling wheels o'ertake 
The aged beggar in the woody lane. 
Shouts to him from behind ; and if, thus warned, 
The old man does not change his course, the boy 
Turns with less noisy wheels to the road side, 
And passes gently by — without a curse 
Upon his lips, or anger at his heart. 
He travels on, a solitary man ; 
His age has no companion. On the ground 
His eyes are turned, and, as he moves along. 
They move along the ground : and evermore. 
Instead of common and habitual sight 
Of fields with rural works, of hill and dale. 
And the blue sky, one little span of earth 
I« all his prospect. Thus from day to day. 
Bow-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground. 
He plies his weary journey, seeing still. 
And seldom knowing that he sees, some straw. 
Some scattered leaf or marks which, in one track. 
The nails pf cart or chariot wheel have left 
Impress' d on the white road — in the same line. 
At distance still the same. Poor traveller ! 
His staff trails with him ; scarcely do his feet 
Disturb the summer dust ; he is so still 
In look and motion, that the cottage curs. 
Ere he has passed the door, will turn away, 
Weary of barking at him. Boys and girls. 
The vacant and the busy, maids and youths. 
And urchins newly breeched — all pass him by : 
Him even the slow-paced waggon leaves behind. 
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95.— THE SPRING JOURNEY. 

Oil ! green was the corn as I rode on my way. 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore's shade to behold. 
And the oak's tender leaf was of emerald and gold. 

The thrush from the holly, the lark from the doad. 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky, to the soft grassy ground. 
There was beauty above me^ beneath, and around. 

The mild southern breeze brought a shower from 

the hiU, 
And yet, though it left me all dripping and phill, 
I felt a new pleasure as onward I sped 
To gaze where the rainbow gleam'd broad overhead. 

Oh ! such be hfe's journey, and such be our skill. 
To lose in its blessing the sense of its ill, 
Through sunshine and shower may our progress 

be even. 
And our tears add a charm to the prospects of 

Heaven ! Heher. 



96.-rTHE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOW- 
WORM. 

A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his song. 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended. 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel, as well lie xd!\^\.» 
The keen demands of api^e\!i\e • 
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When, looking eagerly around. 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew t£e glow-worm by his spark ; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top. 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent. 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 
** Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
'* As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self- same power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer the night." 
The songster heard his short oration. 
And warbling out his approbation. 
Released him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else. 

Cofwper. 

MORAL. [1] 

From this short fable, youth may learn 

Their real interest to discern ; 

That brother should not strive with brother. 

And worry and oppress each other ; ' 

But, joined in unity and peace. 

Their mutual happiness increase : 

Well pleas'd another's faults to hide. 

And m his virtues feel a pride. 

[1] The moral here gvveii\%\j7'WM3>fii«si\fflaeAL 
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97.— THE CROCUS. 

Down in my solitude under the snow. 
Where nothing cheering can reach me ; 

Here, without hght to see how to grow, 
I'll trust to nature to teach me, 

I will not despair, nor he idle, nor frown, 

Lock'd in so gloomy a dwelling ; 
My leaves shall run up and my roots shall run down. 

While the hud in my hosom is swelling. 

Soon as the frost will get out of my bed. 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 

I will peer up with my Httle bright head— -• 
All will be joyful to see me. 

Then from my heart will young buds diverge [i] 
As rays of the sun from their focus ; [2] 

And I from the darkness of earth will emerge 
A happy and beautiful crocus ! 

Gaily arrayed in my yellow and green 

When to their view I have risen. 
Will they not wonder how one so serene 

Came from so dismal a prison. 

Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 

This useful lesson may borrow : — 
Patient to-day, through its gloomiest hour. 

We come out the brighter to-morrow ! 

[13 Diverge — spread out as from «k c«i\Xx^. 
W JF'oaU' — the place where xo^^ xaa^Xi* 

M 2 
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98.— GRATITUDE- 



What is grandeur ? what is power ? 
Heavier toil, superior pain. 
What the bright reward we gain ? 

The grateM memory of the good. 
Sweet is the breath of vernal show'r. 
The bee's collected treasure sweet. 
Sweet music's melting fall ; — ^but sweeter yet 

The still, small voice of gratitude. 

Gray. 



99.— INGRATITUDE. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude ; 
Thy tooth is not so keen. 
Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

Shakspere* 

100.— THE MOCK HERO. 

Horatio, of ideal courage vain. 
Was ^oumhing in air £i% iaXW'& casA* . . 
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And, as the fumes of Talour swell'd his pate. 
Now thought himself this hero and now that ; 
" And now," he cried, ** I will Achilles [i] be ; 
My sword I brandish : mark ! the Trojans flee ! 
Now rU be Hector, [i] when his angry blade 
Alane through heaps of slaughtered Grecians made ! 
And now my deeds, still braver, 1*11 evince, 
I am no less than Edward the Black Prince — 
Give way ye coward French ! " as thus he spoke. 
And aim'd in fancy a sufficient stroke 
To fix the fate of Crecy or Poictiers — 
Heroically spuming trivial fears — 
His milk-white hand he strikes against a nail. 
Sees his own blood, and feels his courage fail. 
Ah ! where is now that boasted valour flown. 
That in the tented field so late was shown ? 
Achilles weeps, great Hector hangs his head. 
And the Black Prince goes whimpering to bed. 

Mrs, Leicester, 



101.— ST. PHILIP NERI[i] AND THE 

YOUTH. 

» 

St. Philip Neri, as old writers say. 

Met a young stranger in Rome's streets one day ; 

And, being ever courteously inclin'd 

yo give young folks a sober turn of mind, 

[1] Achilles and Hector — heroes celebrated in the 
Trojan war^ 
[a] Si. Philip Neri^^n emmeii^. 'R.omwi CwSJbl^s^ 
pneg^ who Nourished in the IBth Ceii\A»rf . 
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He fell into discourse with him ; and thus 
The dialogue they held come down to us :— - 

St. P. N. Tell me what brings you, gentle you 

to Rome ? 
Youth. To make myself a scholar. Sir, I come. 
8t. P. N. And, when you are one what do 5 

intend ? 
Youth. To be a priest, I hope, Sir, in the end. 
St. P. N. Suppose it so — what have you next 

view ? 
Youth. That I may get to be a canon, too. 
St. P. N. Well ; and how then ? 

Youth. Why then, for aughtlkno 
I may be made a bishop. 

St. P. N. Be it so— 
What then ? 

Youth. Why, cardinal's a high degn 
And yet my lot it possibly may be. 
St. P. N. Suppose it was — what then ? 
Youth. Why, who can say 
But I've a chance of being pope one day ? 
St, P. N. Well, having worn the mitre and i 
hat. 
And triple crown, what follows after that ? 
Youth. Nay, there is nothing further, to be sui 
Upon this earth, that wishing can procure : 
When I've enjoy'd a dignity so high 
As long as God shall please, then — I must d 
St, P. N, What! must you die? fond youth! c 
at the best 
But wish, and hope, and may be all the rest 
jUike my advice — whatever vao^ betide, 
Pbr that which must \)e, ^x^X. ol ^ ^xw.^^ 
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Then think of that which may he ; and, indeed. 
When well prepar'd, who knows what may 

succeed ? 
But you may he, as you are pleas* d to hope^ 
Priest^ canon, hishop, cardinal, and pope. 

Byronu 



102.— THE REVEILLE. [1] 

Up ! quit thy bower, late wears the hour, 
Long have the rooks caw'd round the tower; 
O'er flower and tree loud hiuns the bee. 
And the wild kid sports merrily — 
The sun is bright, the skies are clear; 
Wake, lady! wake, and hasten here. 

Up ! maiden ftdr. and bind thy hair, 

And rouse thee in the breezy air ; 

The lulling stream that soothed thy dream 

Is dancing in the simny beam. 

Waste not these hours, so fresh, so gay. 

Leave thy soft couch and haste away. 

Up ! time will tell, the morning bell 
Its service- so\md [9] has chimed well : 
The aged crone [s] keeps house alone. 
The reapers to the fields are gone. 
Lose not these hours, so cool, so gay, 
Lo! while thou sleep* st, they haste away. 

Miss Baillie, 

[1] Bevetile- — the notice that it is time to rise ; properly 
used as a military term. 

[5t] Service^ound — sound foi inaNASA^ at ^BCi*st^si»% 
pnjren. 
f^J ^(w#— an old woman. 
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103.— GOOD NIGHT! 

The sun is down, the day gone by. 

The stars are twinkling in the sky. 

Nor torch nor taper longer may 

Eke out [1] a blithe but stinted [s] day ; 

The hours have passed with stealthy flight. 

We needs must part ; good night, good night ! 

The lady in her curtain'd bed. 

The herdsman in his wattled shed, [8] 

The clansman [4] in the heather'd hall, [8] 

Sweet sleep be with you, one and all! 

We part, in hopes of days as bright 

As this gone by ; good night, good night I 

Sweet sleep be with us, one and all ! 
And if upon its stilhiess Ml 
The visions of a busy brain. 
We'll have our pleasure o'er again. 
To warm the heart, to charm fiie sight; 
Gay dreams to aU! good night, good night! 

Miss Baillie* 

[1] Eke ottf—lengthen. 

[2] Stinted— ]umied — too short. 

[8] Wattled shed — a shed, the walls of which are made 
of twigs and sticks interwoven together. 

[4] Clansman — a member of a dan, or family — here a 
dependent member, whoae ^\^Q\a m the haU. 

[dj Jleathered hsM — ^stxewTxmOi\i«8ANi\A^^Qxu 
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104.— BIRDS IN SUMMER. 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ; 
In the leafy trees, so broad and tall. 
Like a green and beautiful palace-hall. 
With its airy chambers, hght and boon, [i] 
That open to sun, and stars, and moon. 
That open unto the bright blue sky. 
And the frolicsome winds as they wander by. 

They have left their nests in the forest bough. 
Those homes of dehght they need not now ; 
And the young and the old they wander out, 
And traverse their green world round about : 
And hark ! at the top of this leafy hall. 
How one to the other they lovingly call ; 
'" Come up, come up !" they seem to say, 
** Where the topmost twigs in the breezes sway V^ 

"* Come up, come up, for the world is fedr. 

Where the merry leaves dance in the summer air !'* 

And the birds below give back the cry, 

•* We come, we come, to the branches high !** 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be,^ 

Flitting about in a leafy tree. 

And away through the air what joy to go. 

And to look on the green bright earth below. 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 

Skimming about on the breezy sea. 

Cresting the billows Uke silvery foam. 

And then wheeling away to its clvff-\w^\tfsais\ 

fij £oon — gay, chAeit&a\» 
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What joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong free wing, through the rosy mom, 

To meet the yo\mg sun face to face. 

And pierce like a shaft the boimdless space 1 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 
Wherever it listeth [i] there to flee ; 
To go when a joyful fancy calls 
Dashing adown 'mong the waterfalls. 
Then wheeling about with its mates at play, 
Above and below, and among the spray. 
Hither and hither, with screams as wild 
As the laughing mirth of a rosy child I 

What joy it must be, like a living breeze. 
To flutter about *mong the flowering trees ; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 
The wastes of the blossoming purple heath. 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold. 
That gladden some fairy region old ! 
On mountain tops, on the billowy sea, 
On the leafy stems of the forest tree. 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be ! 

Mary Howitt. 



105.— MORAL AXIOMS. 

Duty by habit is to pleasure tum'd ; 
He is content who to obey has leam'd. 

[I] Lisieth — c\ioo«fts, ^casft%. 
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To thine own woes be not thy thoughts confin'd ; 
But go abroad and think of elII mankind. 

Firm in resolve, by sterling worth to gain 
Love and respect, thou shaJt not strive in vain. 

The skies, the air, the morning breeze's call, 
Alike are free, and full of health, to all. 



He fails, who pleasure makes his prime pursuit ; 
For pleasure is, of duty done, the fruit. 

It is a virtue to improve the mind ; 
And if for truth we labour, we shall find. 



By exercise our skill and courage grows, 
And that, which once was scanty, overflows. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, 

FROM VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Absence of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distrest. 

No wealth into this world we brought. 

And none can take away ; 
The blind in mind, the poor in thought. 

How blind! how poor are they ! 

a D. Sillery. 

A very little satisfies 

An honest and a grateful heart ; 
And who would [i] more than will suffice. 

Does covet more than is his ^«X\.» 

[1] Would — ^w\she?k te. 

N 
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If happiness has not her seat 

And centre in the breast. 
We may be wise, or rich, or great. 

But never can be blest. 

Trust not to each accusing tongue. 

As most weak persons do; 
But still believe that story wrong, 

Which ought not to be true. 

Sheridan. 



106.— THE PLANE TREE AND THE VINE^ 



FROM THB LATIN. 

See yonder blushing vine-tree grow. 
And clasp a dry and withered plane ; 

And round its youthful tendrils throw 
A shelter from the storm and rain. 

That hapless trunk, in former time. 
Gave covert from the noon-tide blaze. 

And taught the infant shoot to chmb. 
Which now the pious debt repays. 

Thus for a mother's fostering care, 

May'st thou a tender love return ; 
Shield her when life's xxida teok^eata lour. 
And wreath with flo^w^ \i«t «»KX^\\a:^. 
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107.— BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 

For Scotland's and for freedom's right. 

The Bruce his part had play'd. 
In five successive fields of fight. 

Been conquered and dismayed ; 
Once more against the Enghsh host. 
His band he led, and once more lost 

The meed for which he fought ; 
And now from battle, faint and worn. 
The homeless fugitive forlorn 

A hut's lone shelter sought. 

And cheerless was that resting-place 

For him who claimed a throne ; 
His canopy, devoid of grace. 

The rude rough beams alone ; 
The heather couch his only bed — 
Yet well I ween [i] had slumber fled 

From couch of eider down ! 
Through darksome night to dawn of day 
Immersed in wakeful thought he lay 

Of Scotland and her crown. 

The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 

Fell on that hapless bed, 
And tinged with fight each shapeless beam 

Which roofed the lowly shed ; 
When looking up with wistftd [«] eye. 
The Bruce beheld a spider try 

[1] Ween — think or mcisvcie* 



\ 
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His filmy thread to fling 
From beam to beam of that rude cot ; 
And well the insect's toilsome lot 

Taught Scotland's future king. 

Six times his gossamery [i] thread 

The wary spider threw ; 
In vain the filmy line was sped. 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appeared, and back recoil'd 
The patient insect, six times foiled. 

And yet unconquered still ; 
And soon the Bruce, with eager eye. 
Saw him prepare once more to try 

His courage, strength, and skill. 

One effort more, its seventh and last ! 

The hero hailed the sign ! 
And on the wished-for beam himg fast 

That slender, silken line ; 
Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The more than omen, for his thought 

The lesson well could trace. 
Which even ** he who runs may read," 
That Perseverance gains its meed. 

And Patience wins the race. 

Bernard Bartoi 



108.— SUMMER. 

'Tis June — the merry smiling June^- 
'Tis blushing summer now, 

£1] 6ro««o«ery— ^fe>iV,,tt5s»^. 
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The rose is red, the bloom is dead, 
The fruit is on the bough. , 

The bird-cage hangs upon the wall. 

Amid the clustering vine : 
The rustic seat is in the porch. 

Where honeysuckles twine. 

The rosy, ragged urchins play 

Beneath the glowing sky ; 
They scoop the sand, or gaily chase 

Tlie bee that buzzes by. 

The household spaniel flings his length 

Beneath the sheltering wall ; 
The panting sheep-dog seeks the spot. 

Where leafy shadows fall. 

The petted kitten frisks among 
The bean flowers' fragrant maze ; 

Or basking, throws her dappled form 
To catch the warmest rays. 

The open'd casements flinging wide. 

Geraniums give to view ; 
With choicest posies ranged between. 

Still wet with morning dew. 

The mower whistles o'er his toil. 
The em'rald grass must yield ; 

The scythe is out, the swatii is down. 
There's incense in the field. 

Oh ! how I love to calmly muse. 

In such an hour as this ! 
To nurse the joy creation gives. 

In purity and blisa. 
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109.— TO THE BLACKBIRD. 

IN THB MORNING [1] 

Golden BiU! Golden BiU! 
Lo ! the peep of day ; 
All the air is cool and still. 
From the elm tree on the hill 
Chant away ; 
While the moon drops down the west. 
And the stars before the smi 
Melt, like snow-flakes, one by one. 
Ere the lark has left his nest. 
Let thy loud and welcome lay 
Pour along. 
Few notes, but strong. 

IN THB BVBNINO. 

Jet-bright wing ! Jet-bright wing ! 
Flit across the sunset glade 
L3ring there in wait to sing. 
Listen, with thine head awry» 
Keeping time with twinkling eye. 
While, from all the woodland shade, 
Birds of every plume and note 

Strain the throat. 
Till both hill and valley ring ; 
And the warbled minstrelsy 
Ebbing, flowing, like the sea, 

[1] ^ The Blackbird's is the earliest note heard in the 
moriiintf. In the eveaing he takes his part with his 
minstrel hrethren, chiming in at intervals. 
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Claims brief interludes from thee ; 
Then, with simple swell and fall. 
Breaking beautiful through all. 
Let thy pure, clear pipe repeat 
Few notes, but sweet. 

Montgomery. 



110.— THE AFFECTION OF A DOG. 

When wise Ulysses [i] from his native coast 
Long kept by wars, and long by tempests tost. 
Arrived at last, poor, old, disguised, alone. 
To all his friends, and e'en his queen, unknown ; 
Changed as he was, with age, and toils, and cares. 
Furrowed his reverend face, and white his hairs. 
In his own palace forced to ask his bread. 
Scorned by those slaves his former bounty fed ; 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew. 
The faithful dog alone his master knew ! 
Unfed, unhoused, neglected, on the clay. 
Like an old servant, now cashiered, [3] he lay ; 
And though e'en then expiring on the plain. 
Touched with resentment of ungrateful man. 
And longing to behold his ancient lord again. 
Him when he saw, he rose, and crawl'd to meet ; 
'Twas all he could — and fawned, and kissed his 

feet. 
Seized with dumb joy — then falling by his side. 
Owned his returning lord, looked up, and died ! 

Pope. 

{!] Ulu»S€9 — ^king of Ithaca, (an island in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea,) and celebrated as a leader in the Trojan war 
[9] Cashiered — discarded, turned off. 
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111.— THE MORNING MIST, 

Look, William, how the morning mists 

Have covered all the scene ; 
Nor house, nor hill, canst thou behold, 

Grey wood, or meadow green. 

The distant spire across the vale 
These floating vapours shroud ; 

Scarce are the neighbouring poplars seen» 
Pale shadow'd in the cloud. 

But seest thou, William, where the mists 

Sweep o'er the southern sky. 
The dim eflulgence of the sun 

That lights them as they fly ? 

Soon shall that glorious orb of day 

In all his strength arise. 
And roll along his azure way. 

Through clear and cloudless skies. 

Then shall we see across the vale 

The village spire so white. 
And the grey wood and meadows green 

Shall live again in light. 

So, William, from the moral world 

The clouds shall pass away. 
The light that struggles through them now 

Shall beam eternal day. 

Southey, 
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112.— THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD. 



As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy. 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 
He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word, 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs, are heard. 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies. 
When rosy sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Lock'd in her arms, his arms across her flung, 
(That name most dear for ever on his tongue,) 
As with soft accents round her neck he clings. 
And, cheek to cheek, her lulling song she sings. 
How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, 
fireathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart; 
Watch o'er his slumbers like the brooding dove. 
And, if she can, exhaust a mother's love ! 

But soon a nobler task demands her care. 

Apart she joins his little hands in prayer, 

Tellmg of Him who sees in secret there ! — 

And now the volume on her knee has caught 

His wandering eye — now many a written thought 

Never to die, with many a lisping sweet 

His moving, murmuring lips endeavour to repeat. 

• 
Released, he chases the bright butterfly, 

O he would follow — follow through the sky ! 

Climbs the gaunt mastiff slumbering in his chain. 

And chides and buffets, clinging by the mane ; 

Then runs, and, kneeling by tVi^ lav3L\:^\YL^\^> 

Sends bis brave ship in trmm^\x^o^Ti^^^^^> 
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A dangerous voyage ! or if now he can. 

If now he wears the hahit of a man. 

Flings off the coat, so long his pride and pleasure. 

And, like a miser digging for his treasure. 

His tiny spade in his own garden plies, 

And in green letters sees his name arise ! 

Where'er he goes, for ever in her sight, 

She looks, and looks^ and still with new delight ! 

Rogers* 



113.— THE DAISY, 

ON FINDING ONE IN BLOOM ON CHRISTMAS-DAT. 

There is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye. 
That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 
The prouder heauties of the field. 

In gay but quick succession shine. 
Race after race their honours yield. 

They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear. 
While moons and stars their courses run. 

Wreathes the whole* circle of the year. 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms^ 

jLightspale October ouitaway* 
And twines Decem\iet'%«t\a», 
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The purple heath, and golden broom. 

On moory mountains catch the gale. 
O'er lawns the lily sheds perfume. 

The violet in the vale ; 
But this bold floweret climbs the hill. 

Hides' in the forest^ haunts the glen. 
Plays en the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox's den. 

Within the garden's cultured round 

It shares the sweet carnation's bed ; 
And blooms on consecrated ground. 

In honour of the dead. 
The lambkin crops its crimson gem, [i] 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast. 
The blue fly bends its pensile [s] stem. 

Light o*er the sky-lark* s nest. 

'Tis Flora's [8] page [4]: — In every place. 

In every season, fresh and fair. 
It opens with perennial [5] grace. 

And blossoms ever3rwhere. 
On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 
The rose has but a summer reign. 

The Dfiusy never dies. 

Montgomery. 

[1] Gem— the first bud of a flower. 
[2] /'en«t7e— hanging, bending. 
[8] Flora — the Goddess of Flowers. 
[4] Page — an attendant. 
[6] Pcrennfo/— perpetual. 
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1 14.— CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Where the Thracian chanDel [i] roars 
On lordly Europe's eastern shores. 
Where the proudly jutting land 
Frowns on Asia's western straiid. 
High on seven hills is seen to shine 
The second Rome of Constantine. 
Beneath her feet, with graceftd pride, 
Propontis [2] spreads his' ample tide ; 
His fertile hanks profusely pour 
Of luscious fruits a varied store ; 
Rich with a thousand glittering dyesj 
His flood a flnny shoal supplies ; 
While crowding sails on rapid wing 
The rifled south's bright treasures bring. 
With crescents gleaming to the skies. 
Mosques and minarets [s] arise ; 
Mounted on whose topmost wall 
The turban'd-priests to worship call. 
The mournful cypress rises round, 
Tap'ring from the burial-ground : 
Olympus, ever capp'd with snow. 
Crowns the busy scene below. 

Aikin. 



115.— THE ORPHANS. 

My chaise the village inn did gain. 
Just as the setting sun's last ray 

PJ Thracian channel— ^e Straits of Constantinople. 
M I^ropofifis—the Sea of Mwmoi^ 
[3J AftnareiJt—h\gYi, slender twreVs, 
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Tipped with refulgent gold the vane 
Of the old church across the way. 

Across the way I silent sped. 

The time till supper to heguile 
In moralizing o'er the dead 

That mouldered round the ancient pile. 

There many an humhle green grave showed 
■ Where want, and psun, and toil did rest ; 
And many a flattering stone I viewed 
0*er those who onc6 had wealth possessed. 

A faded beech its shadow brown 

Threw o'er a grave where sorrow slept. 

On which, though scarce with grass o'ergrown, 
Two ragged children sat and wept. 

A piece of bread between them lay. 
Which neither seemed inclined to take. 

And yet they looked so much a prey 
To want, it made my heart to ache. 

•* My little children, let me know 
Why you in such distress appear. 

And why you wasteful from you throw 
That bread which many a one might cheer?" 

r 

The little boy, in accents sweet. 

Replied, while tears each other chased — 

** Lady ! we've not enough to eat. 
Ah ! if we had, we should not waste. 

But sister Mary*s naughty grown. 
And will not eat, whate'er I sa^. 

Though sure I am the\)Te«A'^\v« cy^rcw. 
For she has tasted Tvou<i \.o ^wj -* 
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" Indeed/' the wan, starved Mary said* 
'*Till Henry eats, I'll eat no more. 

For yesterday I got some bread. 
He's had none smce the day before." 

My heart did swell, my bosom heave, 
I felt as though deprived of speech ; 

Silent I sat upon the g^^ave. 
And clasped the clay-cold hand of each. 

With looks that told a tale of woe. 

With looks that spoke a gp*atefid heart. 

The shivering boy then nearer drew. 
And did his simple tale impart* 

** Before my father went away. 
Enticed by bad men o'er- the sea. 

Sister and I did nought but play — 
We lived beside yon great ash tree. 

" But then poor mother did so cry. 
And looked so changed, I cannot tell ; 

She told us that she soon should die. 
And bade us love each other well. 

" She said that, when the war was o'er. 

Perhaps we might our father see ; 
But if we never saw him more. 

That God our father then wodid be t 

" She kissed us both, and then she died. 

And we no more a mother have ; 
Here many a day weNe «al wid cried 
Together at poor motYkeT'^ ^vi^. 
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'* But when my father came not here» 
I thought if we could find the sea. 

We should be sure to meet him there. 
And once again might happy be. 

'* We hand in hand went many a mile, 
And asked our way of all we met ; 

And some did sigh, and some did smile. 
And we of some did victuals get. 

" But when we reached the sea, and found 
'Twas one great water round us spread. 

We thought that father must be drown'd. 
And cried, and wished we both were dead. 

" So we returned to mother's grave. 

And only long with her to be ; 
For Goody, when this bread she gave. 

Said father died beyond the sea. 

" Then since no parent we have here. 
We'll go and search for God around ; 

Lady, pray, can you tell us where 
Tliat God, our father, may be found ? 

" He lives in Heaven, mother said. 
And Goody says that mother's there ! 

So, if she knows we want his aid, 
I think perhaps she'll send him here." 

I clasped the prattlers to my breast. 

And cried, " Come both and live with me^ 
I'll chthe you, feed yow, ^vsre ^wi \^!^» 
And will a second iDLO\i]i[i<^T \2^. 
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" And Ood shall be your father still, 
'Twas he, in mercy, sent me here. 

To teach you to obey his will. 

Your steps to guide, your hearts to cheer. 



116.— THE LOCUST. 

The locust is fierce, and strong, and grim. 
And an armed man is afraid of him : 
He comes like a winged shape of dread, 
With his shielded back and his armed head^ 
And his double wings, for hasty flight. 
And a keen, unwearying appetite. 

He comes with famine and fear along. 

An army a million million strong ; 

The tjoth and the Vandal, and dwarfish Hun, [i] 

With their swarming people, wild and dun, 

Brought not the dread that the locust brings. 

When is heard the rush of their myriad wings. 

From the deserts of burning sand they speed. 

Where the lions roam and the serpents breed. 

Far over the sea, away, away! 

And they darken the sun at noon of day. 

Like Eden the land before they find. 

But they leave it a desolate waste behind. [2] 

[1] Goths, Vandals, and Huns — barbarian nations of 
the north, celebrated in history as the invaders, and at 
last, the destroyers of the Roman empire. 

[9] The prophet Joel QL 3, 7, 8), referring to the in- 
rasJOB of locnst8,thu8 writes — 
A £re devonreth before ihexn; 
And behind them a fiame \»niieV2^*. 
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The peasant grows pale when he sees them come» 
And standeth hefore them weak and dnmh ; 
For they come like a raging fire in power. 
And eat up a harvest in half an hour ; 
And the trees are bare, and the land is brown. 
As if trampled and trod by an army down. 

There is terror in every monarch's eye. 
When he hears that this terrible foe is nigh ; 
For he knows that the might of an armed host 
Cannot drive the spoiler from out his coast, 
That terror and famine his land await. 
And from north to south 'twill be desolate. 



Thus the ravening locust is strong and grim ; 
And what were an armed man to him? 
Fire tumeth him not, nor sea prevents, 
He is stronger by far than the elements ! 
The broad green earth is his prostrate prey. 
And he darkens the sun at the noon of day ! 

Mary Howiii* 



The land is as the Garden of Eden before them. 
And behind them a desolate wilderness; 
Yea, and nothing shall escape them. 

And they shall march every one on his way. 
And they shall not break tneir ranks : 
Neither shall one thrust another; 
They shall walk every one in YiVa i^^\Xv\ 
And when they fall on the s^ot^> \>ftfti ^^mS^ ^'^'^^^ 
wounded. 

o2 
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11 7. —THE CREATOR'S WORKS. 

There's not a star whose twinkling light 

Illumes the distant earth. 
And cheers the solemn gloom of night, 

Bnt mercy gave it birth. 

There's not a cload whose dews distil 

Upon the parching clod. 
And clothe with verdure vale and hill» 

That is not sent by God. 

There's not a place in earth's vast round. 

In ocean deep, or air. 
Where skill and wisdom are not found. 

For God is every where. 

Around, beneath, below, above, 

Wherever space extends. 
There Heaven displays its boundless love. 

And power with mercy blends. 

WaUace. 



118.— OUR ENGLISH HOME, 

Oh ! who would leave our happy land. 
Where peace and plenty dwell. 

To toam upon a foreign strand. 
Whose wonders travellers tell ? 

The orange sheds its sweet perfume 
Beneath Hispania's[i] skies; 

But we've the apple's ruddy bloom. 
The orchards' ricYi Bu^^^e^X 

tl] flwponia — Sipwiu 
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The cocoa and the date tree spread 

Their boughs in India's clime. 
The yellow mango hangs overhead. 

And stately grows the lime ; 
But we've the cherry's tempting bough. 

The currant's coral gem ; 
What English child will not allow 

That these may vie with them ? 

Italy boasts its citron groves, 

And walks of lemon trees ; 
Ceylon, its spicy nuts and cloves. 

That scent the summer breeze ; 

But we've the peach, and nect'rine red. 

The ripe and blooming plum. 
The strawberry, in its leafy bed. 

When holidays are come. 

The purple vine its harvest yields, 

France, in thy fertile plain ; 
But we've the yellow waving fields 

Of golden British grain. 

Heaven on our favour'd land hath smil'd. 

From want and war we're free ; 
The noble's heir, the peasant's child. 

Alike have liberty. 
Grateful we'll praise the mighty hand 

That sheds such blessings here. 
Protecting still our native land 

From ills that others fear. 

Still let us love this spot of earth — 

The best where'er we roam — 
And duly estimate the viortk 

Of our dear EpgVisVi \\om^. 

Mrs.C.B. WxUoi^^ 
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119.— THE WINTER FIRE. 

A fire's a good companionable friend, 
A comfortable friend, who meets your face 
With pleasant welcome, makes the poorest shed 
As pleasant as a palace! Are you cold? 
He warms you — weary ? he refi'eshes you — 
Hungry ? he doth prepare your food for you. 
Are you in darkness? he gives light to you — 
In a strange land, he wears a face that is 
Familiar from your childhood. Are you poor. 
What matters it to him ? He knows no difference 
Between an emperor and the poorest beggar! . 
Where is the friend, that bears the name of man. 
Will do as much for vou? 

Mary Howitt, 



120.— THE MOTHER TRIED. 

** Oh ! blessed is my baby boy !" 
Thus spoke a mother to her child ; 

And kissed him with excess of joy — 
He looked into her fi^ce and smiled. 

But as the mother breathed bis name. 
The fervent prayer ,was scarcdy said. 

Convulsions shook bis infant frame — 
The mother's only hope was dead! 

Yet still her faith in Him she kept. 

On Him who tum'd to grief her joys ; 
And still she whisper' d, «a ^^ ^«^\., 
" Ohl blessed u my W\>y >ao^V* 
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121.— THE GOLDFINCH STARVED IN HIS 

CAGE. 

Time was when I was free as air. 
The thistle's downy seed my fare, 

My drink the morning dew; 
I perch*d at will on ev'ry spray. 
My form genteel, my plumage gay, 

My strains for ever new. 

But gaudy plumage, sprightly strain. 
And form genteel, were all in vain. 

And of a transient date ; 
For caught, and cag'd, and starv'd to death, 
In dying sighs my little hreath 

Soon pass'd the wiry grate. 

Thanks, gentle swain, for all my woes. 
And thanks for this effectual close 

And cure of every ill ! 
More cruelty could none express. 
And I, if you had shown me less. 

Had heen your prisoner still. 

Cowper. 



122.— THE PINE- APPLE AND THE BEE. 

The pine-apples in triple row 
Were hasking hot, and all in blow ; 
A bee, of most discerning taste, 
Perceiv'd the fragrance as he passed ; 
On eager wing the*spoi\et e"am^^ 
And searched for CTaBii\e& Vu\)afe^^'^^» 
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Urg'd his attempt on ev'ry side. 
To ev'ry pane his trank applied : 
But still in vain — the frame was tight. 
And only pervioas [i] to the light : 
Thas having wasted half his cUiy, 
He trimm'd his flight another way. 

Our dear delights are often such, 
Expos'd to view, but not to touch ; 
The sight our foolish heart inflames. 
We long for pine-apples in frames : 
With hopeless wish, one looks and lingers, 
One breaks the glass and cuts his fingers ; 
But those whom truth and wisdom lead. 
Can gather honey from a weed. 

Cotoper. 



123.— THE WIND IN A FROLIC. 

The wind one morning sprung up from sleep. 

Saying, " Now for a frolic! now for a leap! 

Now for a mad-cap galloping chase ! 

1*11 make a commotion in every place!" 

So it swept with a bustle right through a great 

town. 
Cracking the signs and scattering down 
Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls. 
Old women's bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 
There never was heard a much lustier shout. 
As the apples and oranges trundled about ; 
And the urchins, that stand with their thievish eyes 
For ever on watch, ran off eack with a prize. 

[I] Pcrriout— fpi^xig^«aaa%^. 
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Then away to the fie]d it went» hlustenng and 

humming. 
And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming; 
It pluck'd hy the tails the grave, matronly cows, 
And toss'd the colts' manes all about their brows ; 
Till, offended at such an unusual salute. 
They all turn'd their backs, and stood sulky and 

mute. 

So on it went, capering and playing its pranks. 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river's banks. 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray. 
Or the traveller grave on the king's highway. 
It was not too nice to hustle the bags 
Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags : 
*Twas so bold, that it fear'd not to play its joke 
With the doctor's wig or the gentleman's cloak. 
Through the forest it roar'd, and cried, gaily, 

" Now, 
You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow!" 
And it made them bow without more ado. 
Or it cracked their great branches through and 

through. 

Then it rush'd like a monster on cottage and farm. 
Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm ; 
And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm ; 
There were dames, with their 'kerchiefs tied over 

their caps. 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 
The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed 

aloud. 
And the bens crept to roost m «». \«t\\^^^ ci^'^^n 
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There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon 
to be gone. 

But the wind had swept on, and had met in a lane 
With a schoolboy, who panted and straggled in 

Tain; 
For it tossed him, and twirled him, then passed, 

and he stood, 
With his hat in a pool and his shoes in the mud. 

Then away went the wind in its holiday glee. 
And now it was far on the billowy sea. 
And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow. 
And the little boats darted to and fro. 
But lo! it was night, and it sank to rest 
On the sea-bird*s rock, in the gleaming west. 
Laughing to think, in its fearful fun. 
How little of mischief it had done. 

William Howitt. 



1 24.— THE COMPLAINTS OF THE POOR. 

** And wherefore do the poor complain ?** 

The rich man asked of me ; — 
" Come walk abroad with me," I said, 

" And I will answer thee." 

'Twas evening, and the frozen streets 

Were cheerless to behold ; 
And we were wrapped and co^\ftd -v^^^ 
And vet we were a-co\d. 
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We met an old, bare-headed man. 

His locks were few and white ; 
I asked him what he did abroad 

In that cold winter's night ? 

'Twas bitter keen, indeed, he said. 

But at home no fire had he. 
And therefore he had come abroad 

To ask for charity. 

We met a young barefooted child. 

And she begged loud and bold ; 
I asked her what she did abroad 

When the wind it blew so cold ? 

She said her father was at home, 

And he lay sick in bed ; 
And therefore was it she was sent 

Abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 

Upon a stone to rest ; 
She had a baby at her back 

And another at her breast. 

I asked her why she loitered there. 

When the wind it was so chill ? 
She turned her head, and bade the child 

That screamed behind, be stUl. 

She told us that her husband served, 

A soldier, far away ; 
And therefore to her pamVv %\v% 

Was begging back her vjav* 
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I turned me to the rich man then. 

For silently stood he ; — 
• ' You asked me why the poor complain. 

And these have answered thee." 

Southey. 

125.— THE PEARL. 

A little particle of rain. 

That from a passing cloud descended. 
Was heard thus idly to complain : — 

" My brief existence now is ended; 
Outcast alike of earth and sky. 

Useless to live, unknown to die." 

It chanced to fall into the sea — 

And there an open shell received it ; — 

And, after years, how rich was he 

Who from its prison-house relieved it ! 

That drop of rain had formed a gem, 
Fit for a monarch's diadem. 



126.— THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF 
JOHN GILPIN, 

SHOWING HOW HE WENT FURTHER THAN HE 
INTENDED, AND CAME SAFE HOME AGAIN, 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown ; 
A train-hand [i] captain eke [a] was he 

Of famous London town. 

[I] Train-band — a company of men, not soldiers by 
profession, trained to Tnurtial e^xevcise, in times of emer^ 
gency. 

[9] me^B\9o. 
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John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 

•' Though wedded we have heen 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 

*• To-moijow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton, [i] 

All in a chaise and pair. 

My sister and my sister's child. 

Myself and children three. 
Will fill the chaise, so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, ** I do admire 

Of womankind but one; 
And you are she, my dearest dear. 

Therefore it shall be done. 

•* I am a linen-draper bold. 

As all the world doth know; 
And my good friend, the calender, [2] 

Will lend his horse to go," 

Quoth [3] Mistress Gilpin, •* That's well said. 

And for that wine is dear. 
We will be furnished with our own. 

Which is both bright and clear." 



[1] Edmonton — a village on the north of London. 

[8] Calender — ^put for calenderer — one whose trade it is 
to give cloth a smooth and glossy surfafie h^ ^ Y&ft^^ikass^Ka^ 
process. 
[»J Quoth — says, or said. 
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John Gilpin kissed his loving wife, 

O'eijoyed was he to find, 
That, though on pleasure she was hent. 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was hrought. 

But vet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed^ 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog [i] 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels 

Were never folks so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath. 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin, at his horse's side. 

Seized fast the flowing mane. 
And up he got, in haste to ride. 

But soon came down again. 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he 

His journey to hegin. 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came, for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore. 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew. 

Would trouble him much more. 

[I] Agog — ^in «^ a\AV.o o^ ^^svt^. 
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*Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their miDd, 
When Betty, screaming, came down stairs, 

" The wine is left behind 1" 

•' Grood lack ! *' quoth he, '* yet bring it me. 

My leathern belt likewise. 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise ! " [i] 

Now Mistress Gilpin — careful soul ! — 

Had two stone bottles found. 
To hold the liquor that she loved. 

And keep it safe and sound* 

Each bottle had a curling ear. 

Through which the belt he drew ; 
And hung a bottle on each side, 

To make his balance true. 

Then oyer all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe. 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat. 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed. 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones. 

With caution and good heed; 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet. 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

[I] When I do exercise— ^a cai^tttoi ol cjtifc ^\ ^^ \awssv- 
bands, 

P 1 
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So« " fair and softly! '* John he cried. 

Bat John he cried in vain; 
That trot became a gallop soon. 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he mnst. 

Who cannot sit upright. 
He gprasped the mane with both his hands. 

And eke with all his might* 

His horse, who never in that sort 

Had handled been before. 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt, when he set out. 

Of running such a rig. [i] 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly. 

Like streamer long and gay. 
Till loop and button fedling both. 

At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed. 

Up went the windows all. 
And every soul cried out, •' WeD done ! " 

As loud as he could bawL 

[1] jRtmning a rig — an ineVo^TLV. vx^t^wmrl I^t %<«Niik&^ 
Into trouble. 
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Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around, 
" He carries weight ! [i] he rides a race ! 

'Tis for a thousand pound ! " 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

*Twas wonderful to view. 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking [9] head full low. 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road. 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke. 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight. 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For aU might see the bottle necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play ; 
Until he came unto the Wash, [8] 

Of Edmonton so gay. 

[1] He carries weight — an expression used in horse- 
racing, when the rider carries something with him, to make 
hb weight equal to that of a heavier man. 

[-i] Seeking — smoking, steaming. 

[sj TAe Wash— the horse-^ond, i^wc^-^ Vjva% '^a. ^^ 
road. 
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And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides ai the way ; 
Jii5t like unto a tnmdling mop* 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton, his loving wife 

FVom the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! Here's the house/' 

They all at once did cry ; 
" The dinner waits, and we are tired !" 

Said Gilpin " So am I." 

Bat yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why ? — ^his owner had a house, 

FqU ten miles off, at^K^u%. 

So like an arrow swift be flew. 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath. 

And sore against his will; 
Till, at his friend the calender's. 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim. 
Laid down bis pipe, fLew \o l\^ft ^te» 
And thus accosted \i\m \ 
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" What news ? what news ? your tidings tell. 

Tell me you mast, and shall — 
Say why hare-headed you are come. 

Or why you come at all ? " 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit. 

And loved a timely [i] joke ; 
And thus unto the calender. 

In merry guise, [2] he spoke, 

" I came because your horse would come. 

And, if I well forebode. 
My hat and wig will soon be here. 

They are upon the road." 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, [8] 
Returned him not a single word. 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig, 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear. 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 

Thus showed his ready wit ; 
•* My head is twice as big as yours. 

They therefore needs must fit. 

'* But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 

[1] Timely — at the right time,««a&Qiii^\^. 
[2] Guise^ — ^manner, mood. 
[8J Pin — mood, humour. 
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And stop and eat» for well you may 
Be in a hungry case." [i] 

Said John, '* It is my wedding day> 
And all the world would stare ; 

If wife should dine at Edmonton/ 
And I should dine at Ware." 

So turning to his horse, he said« 

" I am in haste to dine, 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here. 

You shall go back for mine." 

Ah ! luckless speech, and bootless [s] boast. 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat [8] his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar. 
And galloped off with all his might. 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin^s hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first. 

For why ? — they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away. 

She pulled out half-a- crown, 

[J J Om6 ^condition, state. 

[2] JBootUss^-Axs^QWA^ yxQAy\SaxL^.. 

[8] Whereat — at^rliicla. 
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And tbas anto the youth she said. 

That drove them to the Bell — 
•• This shall be yours, when you bring back 

My husband safe and well.*' 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain, [i] 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop. 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done ; 
The frighted steed he frightened more. 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels. 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The rumbling of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly. 
With postboy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue-and-cry : [2] — 

•• Stop thief! Stop thief! — a highwayman," 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 

Did join in the pursuit* 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space; 
The toll-men thinking, as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

(II Amain — with vehemence, vigoro\ift\^. 
W i7«^^»</-c;y— properly, Oiie VAtm xve-^i^ \^ ^w» "^ 
express the pursuit ot a thief, ot oOcvct ^^\wq^^\>^- 
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And 80 he did, and won it too. 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopp'd, till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the king. 

And Gilpin long live he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad. 

May we be there to see i 

Cowpcr. 

127.— THE FLY. 

Prithee, ti] little buzzing fly. 
Eddying round my taper, why 
Is it that its quivering light, 
Dazzling, captivates your sight ? 
Bright my taper is, 'tis true. 
Trust me, 'tis too bright for you. 
'Tis a flame — ^vain thing, beware I 
Tis a flame you cannot bear. 

Touch it, and 'tis instant &te ; 
Take my counsel ere too late : 
Buzz no longer round and round ; 
Settle on the wall or ground : 
Sleep till mom ; at day-break rise. 
Danger then you may despise. 
Enjoying in the sunny air 
The life your caution now may spare. 

Lo ! my counsel nought avails ; 
Round and round, and round it sails ; 

in PritKee— 1 "V^"^ ^^^^ 
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Sails with idle anconcem — 
Prithee, trifler, canst thou bum ? 
Madly heedless as thou art» 
Know thy danger, and depart ; 
Why persist ? I plead in vain, 
Sing'd it falls, and writhes in pain. 

Is not this — deny who can — 
Is not this a type of man ? 
Like the fly, he rashly tries 
Pleasure's burning sphere, and dies. 
Vain the friendly caution, still 
He rebels, alas ! and will. 
What I sing let all apply. 
Hies are weak, and man's a fly. 



128.— MY FATHER'S AT THE HELMi 

The curling waves, with awful roar, 

A little boat assailed ; 
And pallid fear's distracting power 

O'er all on board prevailed — 

Save one, the captain's darling child» 
Who steadfast viewed the storm ; 

And cheerful, with composure, smiled 
At danger's threatening form. 

" And sport'st thou thus," a seaman cried, 

** While terrors overwhelm ? " 
'• Why should I fear?" the boT[ T^'^Jftfe'^, 

"My father's at theheAm" 
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So when our worldly all is reft. 

Our earthly helper gone. 
We still have one true anchor left — 

God helps, and he alone- 
He to our prayers will bend an ear, 

He gives our pangs relief; 
He turns to smiles each trembling tear, 

To joy each torturing grief. 

Then turn to him, 'mid sorrows wild. 
When wants and woes o'erwhelm ; 

Rememb'ring, like the fearless child. 
Our Father's at the helm. 



129.— SOLILOQUY OF A WATER- 
WAGTAIL. 

•' Hear your sovereign's proclamation 
All good subjects, young and old ! 
I'm the Lord of the Creation, 
I — a water- wagtail bold ! 
All around, and all you see. 
All the world was made for me ! 

•' Yonder sun, so proudly shining, 
Rises — ^when I leave my nest ; 
And, behind the hills declining. 
Sets — ^when I retire to rest. 
Morn and evenmg, >i\i\>s ^qvsl %.^^, 
Day and night, vjexe TCi^A^ ^ot 'tt.^\ 
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•' Vernal gales to love invite me ; 
Summer sheds for me her beams ; 
Autumn's genial scenes delight me ; 
Winter paves with ice my streams ; 
All the year is mine, you see ; 
Seasons change like moons for mb ! 

" On the heads of giant mountains. 

Or beneath the shady trees ; 

By the banks of warbling fountains, 

I enjoy myself at ease; 

Hills and valleys, thus you see. 

Groves and rivers, made for mb ! 

" Boundless are my vast dominions ; 

I can hop, or swim, or fly ; 

When I please, my towering pinions 

Trace my empire through the sky : 

Air and elements, you see. 

Heaven and earth, were made for mb ! 

'' Birds and insects, beasts and fishes. 
All their humble distance keep ; 
Man, subservient to my wishes. 
Sows the harvest which I reap : 
Mighty man himself, you see. 
All that breathe, were made for mb ! 

** Twas for my accommodation 
Nature rose when I was bom ; 
Should I die — the whole creation 
Back to nothing would return : 
Sun, moon, stars, the world, you see. 
Sprung— exist — will fall with me." 

Here the pretty prattler, eiki^xi^^ 
Spread his wings to soat a^^'^ % 
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But a crael hawk, descending. 
Pounced him up— a helpless prey. 
Couldst thoa not, poor wagtul, see. 
That the hawk was made for thkb ? 

Montgomery, 



130.— HARVEST HOME. 

Hark ! from woodlands far away. 
Sounds the merry roundelay ! 
Now across the russet plain. 
Slowly moves the loaded wain. 

Greet the reapers as they come, 

Happy, happy harvest home. 

Never fear the wintry hlast. 
Summer suns will shine at last ; 
See the golden grain appear. 
See the produce of the year. 

Greet the reapers as they come, 

Happy, happy harvest home. 

Children join the jocund ring. 

Young and old come forth and sing ; 

Stripling blithe, and maiden gay. 

Hail the rural holiday. 
Greet the reapers as they come, 
Happy, happy harvest home. 

Peace and plenty be our lot, 
All the pangs of war forgot ; 
Strength to toil, and ample 8tore» 
Bless Old England evermore. 
Greet the reapers «a t\ieY ^^^^'^ae, 
Happy, happy Viarve%V.\iaa\a. 
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131.— THE MILKMAID. 

A milkmaid, vho poised a fall pail on her head. 
Thus mused on her prospects in life, it is said : 

•'Let's see — I should think that this milk will 
procure. 
One hundred good eggs, or fourscore, to be sure. 

** Well then — stop-a-bit — it must not be forgotten. 
Some of these may be broken, and some may be 
rotten ; 
But if twenty for accident should be detach'd. 
It will leave me just sixty sound eggs to be 
hatch'd. 

"Well, sixty sound eggs — no, sound chickens, I 
mean; 

Of these somemay die — we'll suppose seventeen, 
Seventeen ! not so many — say ten at the most. 

Which will leave fifty chickens to boil or to roast. 

** But then, there's their barley, how much will 
they need ? 
Why, they take but one grain at a time when 
they feed, 
So that's a mere trifle ; now then, let us see. 
At a fair market price how much money there'll 
be? 

** Six shillings a pair — five — four — three-and-six. 
To prevent all mistakes, that low price I will fix ; 

Now what will that make ? — fifty chickens^ I sa.\d. 
Fifty times three-and-sixpeikefc — TU a%V.\yt^\>w«t 
JVed. 

^2 
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*' O ! but stop — ^three-and-sixpence a pair I most 
sell 'em ; 
Well, apair is a couple — ^now then let us tell 'em ; 
A couple in fifty will go — (my poor brain !) 
Why just a score times, and five pair will 
remain. 

"Twenty-five pair of fowls — ^nowhow tiresome it is 
That I can't reckon up such money as this I 

Well there's no use in tr3ring, so let's give a guess — 
I'll say twenty pounds, and it can't be no less. 

' * Twenty pounds, I am certain, will buy me a cow, 

Thirty geese and two turkeys — eight pigs and 

a sow ; 

Now if these turn out well, at the end of the year, 

I shall fill both my pockets with guineas 'tis 

clear." 

Forgetting her burden, when this she had said. 
The maid superciliously tossed up her head ; 
When, alas I for her prospects — her milk-pail 
descended, 
And so all her schemes for the future were 
ended. 

This moral, I think, may be safely attach'd. 
Reckon not on your chickens before they are 
hatched. 

Jefferys Taylor, 



132.— SWALLOW AND RED-BREAST. 

The swallows, at tVie c\o«e ol disc<) , 
When autumn shotve V\t\ii««i\.et wj. 
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Around the chimney circling flew. 
Ere yet they bade a long adieu 
To climes, where soon the winter drear 
Shall close the unrejoicing year. 
Now with swift wing they skim aloof, 
Now settle on the crowded roof. 
As council and advice to take. 
Ere they the chilly north forsake ; 
Then one, disdainful, turn'd his eye 
Upon a red-breast twitt'ring nigh. 
And thus began, with taunting scorn, 
'• Thou household imp, obscure, forlorn. 
Through the deep winter's dreary day. 
Here, doll and shiv'ring, shalt thoa stay. 
Whilst we, who make the world our home, 
To softer climes impatient roam, 
Where summer still on some green isle 
Rests, with her sweet and lovely smile. 
Thus speeding far, and far away. 
We leave behind the short'ning day." 

*' 'Tis true (the red-breast answer'd meek)» 

No other scenes I ask, or seek ; 

To every change alike resign'd, 

I fear not the cold winter's wind. 

When spring returns, the circling year 

Shall find me still contented here ; 

But whilst my warm affections rest 

Within the circle of my nest, 

I learn to pity those that roam. 

And love the more my hamble home/' 
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133.— THE FIRST GRIEF. 

< 

" Oh ! call my brother back to me, 

I cannot play alone; 
The summer comes with flower and bee— 

Where is my brother gone ? 

" The butterfly is glancing bright 

Across the sun-beam's track; 
I care not now to chase its flight — 

Oh ! call my brother back. 

" The flowers run wild — ^the flowers we sowed 

Around our garden-tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh ! call him back to me." 

•* He would not hear my voice, fair child! 

He may not come to thee; 
The face that once like spring-time smil'd 

On earth no more thou'lt see ! 

" A rose's brief bright life of joy. 

Such unto him was given ; 
Go, thou must play alone, my boy — 

Thy brother is in heaven!" 

" And has he left the birds and flowers. 

And must I call in vain ; 
And through the long, long summer hours. 

Will he not come again ? 

" And by the brook, and in the glade. 

Are all our wanderings o'er ? 
Oh ! while my brother with me played. 

Would I had\o\eCL\i\m lackT^l" 
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134.— THE UNREGARDED TOILS OF THE 

POOR. 

Alas ! what secret tears are shed, 

What wounded spirits bleed ; 
What loving hearts are sundered, 

And yet man takes no heed ! 

He goeth in his daily course. 

Made fat with oil and wine, 
And pitieth not the weary souls 

That in his bondage pine; 
That turn for him the mazy wheel. 

That delve [i] for him the mine ! 
And pitieth not the children small 

In noisy factories dim. 
That all day long, lean, pale, and faint. 

Do heavy tasks for him ! 

To him they are but as the stones 

Beneath his feet that lie : 
It entereth not his thoughts that they 

From him claim sympathy : 

It entereth not his thoughts that God 

Heareth the sufferers' groan. 
That in His righteous eye, their life 

Is precious as his own. 

Mary Homtt, 

136.— FORGET ME NOT! 

The holidays are ended, 

Mincepies are out of date ; 
The carriage waits — a&cexi^^^ 

HsLS Will his box of cXale \ 

in JDelue— 3as. 
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Forfeits no tongue rehearses. 
They yield to sterner stuff; 

And blind old Homer's verses 
Succeed to blindman's buff: 

But when young flowers are wreathing 

Yon cottage pale with bloom. 
And summer airs are breathing 

The summer skies' perfume, 
How fondly, homeward hieing, 

I'll hail each long-loved spot. 
That now, though mute^ seems sighing. 

Farewell — forget me not ! 

The rabbits' favourite burrow. 

The deer-bedappled park ; 
The corn -lands' upturn' d furrow. 

Sweet birth-place of the lark ; 
The cowslip-rooted valleys ; 

The pleasant brook-side grot ; 
The leafless chesnut alleys ; 

Plead all — forget me not ! 

A moment to the stable — 

Adieu, my bonny grey ; 
Thou'dst speak if thou wert able — 

There's good-bye in thy neigh : 
And Dash his way is making 

Fast from the bailiff's cot, 
His whine there's no mistaking ; 

It says — forget me not ! 

Then hey for bards and sages. 

For tomes oi cVa&svc Yox^ •, 
Bee-like, I'll seated \3i[iw ^^%^^» 
And glean aYioii«Y*A«i^^^\ 
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Twas study wrought their glory. 

And it may be my lot 
To give my name to story — 

Make men — ^forget me not! 

Adieu, mamma — adieu, too. 
Sisters and brothers all ; . 

Papa, good-bye to you, too. 
And mind you send the ball. 

The two bats, and the wicket ; 
If these should be forgot. 

You'll sadly mar my cricket- 
Good-bye — ^forget me not ! 



136.— SELF-EXAMINATION. 

FROM THE GREEK OF PTTHAGORAS. 

Let not soft slumbers close my eyes. 
Before Fve recollected thrice 
The train of actions through the day : 
Where have my feet mark'd out their way ? 
What have I learnt where'er I've been. 
From all I've heard — from all I've seen ? 
What know I more, that's worth the knowing? 
What have I done, that's worth the doing ? 
What have I sought, that I should shun ? 
What duties have I left undone : 
Or into what new follies run ? 
These seJf-inquiries are tYve to^A. 
That lead to virtue ai\d to Go^, 
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137.— O SPARE MY FLOWER. 

O spare my flower, my gentle flower, 

Tlie slender creature of a day ! 
Let it bloom out its little hour. 

And pass away. 

Too soon its fleeting charms must lie 
Decayed, unnoticed, overthrown ; 

O, hasten not its destiny. 
So like my own. 

The breeze will roam this way to-morrow. 
And sigh to find its playmate gone ; 

The bee will come its sweets to borrow. 
And meet with none. 

O spare ! and let it still outspread 

Its beauties to the passing eye. 
And look up from its lowly bed 

Upon the sky. 

O spare my flower ! Thou know^st not what 
Thy undiscerning hand would tear ; 

A thousand charms thou notest not 
Lie treasur'd there. 

Not Solomon, in all his state. 

Was clad like Nature's simplest child, 

Nor could the world combined create 
One floweret wild. 

Spare, then, this humble monument 

Of the Almighty's power and skill ; 
And let it at bia «Yinxi« ^t^«cl\. 
Its homage etVVV. 
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He made it who makes nought in vain i 

He watches it who watches thee. 
And he can hest its date ordain. 

Who bade it be. 

Lyte. 



138.— THE TNCHCAPE ROCK, [1] 

OR THE rover's FATE. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea. 
The ship was as stiU as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, . 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock. 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell. 
They did not move the Inchcape bell. 

The good old abbot of Aberbrothock 
Had floated that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; . 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung. 
And louder and louder its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blest the priest of Aberbrothock. 

[1] The Inchcape Rock is a dau^etovx^ WM^va. t^j^ ^''S^ 
tie coast of Forfarshire, Scoiloud, o\iNs\v\cVv>Jaft'^^-'^^»'^ 
Light-bouse now stands. 
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The sun in heaven was shining gay« 

All things were joyful on that day : 

The sea-hirds screamed, as they wheel'd aroaud. 

And there was pleasure in their sound. 

The float of the Tnchcape bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the rover [ij walked the deck. 
And he fixed his eye on the darker apeck. 

He felt the cheering power of spring. 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess — 
But the rover's mirth was wickedness. 

His eye was on the bell and float. 
Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat. 
And row me to the Indicape Rock, 
And I'll plague the priest of Aberbrothock. 

The boat is lowered, the boatmen row. 
And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 
And cut the warning-bell from the float. 

Down sunk the bell with a gurgling sound. 

The bubbles arose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, •* The next who comes to the 

rock. 
Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothock." 

Sir Ralph the rover sailed away ; 
He scoured the seas for many a day ; 
And now, grown rich with plundered store. 
He steers his cour&e ^ot ^otlobwd's shore. 

fl] JRover— wander cT,^VreL\fc. 



>» 
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So thick a haze o'erspread the sky, 
They could not see the sun on high ; 
The wind had blown a gale all day. 
At evening it had died away. 

On deck the rover takes his stand ; 

So dark it is, they see no land ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, ** It will be lighter soon. 

For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

*' Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar, 
Yonder, methinks, should be the shore;'* 
'• Now, where we are, I cannot tell. 
But I wish we could hear the Inchcape bell.*' 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong. 
Though the wind had fallen, they drift along. 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock — 
" Alas ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the rover tore his hair, 
He beat himself in wild despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side. 
And the vessel sinks beneath the tide. 

Southey, 



139.— COWPER'S LINES ON THE RECEIPT 
OF HIS MOTHER'S PORTRAIT. 

[abridged.] 

Oh! that those lips had language ! Life has pass'd 
With me but roughly since I saw thee last; 
Those lips are thine — ^thy ovjn liN^^et ^asSL^^^^ftR-^ 
The same that oft in ciiddhooA. acAac^^xoRN 
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Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

" Grieve nqt my child ! chase all thy fears away! 



if 



My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover'd thy spirit o*er thy sorrowing son ? 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun. 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss— ^^ 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 
Ah ! ihdt maternal smile ! — ^it answers — ^Yes. 

I heard the bell toU'd on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 
And, turning from my nursery-window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? — It was — where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern. 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return ; 

What ardently I wish*d, I long believed. 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived; 

By expectation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child. 

Thus inany a sad to-r morrow came and went. 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to my lot ; 

But though I less deplor'd thee, ne'er forgot. 

]/Vbere once we dwelt, oxix Ti«x!ftfe\^\«wx^^';i more. 
Children not thine have Uo^ m^ \i\Kt^x^ ^w« \ 
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And where the gardener Robin, day by day. 

Drew me to school along the public way. 

Delighted with my bauble [i] coach, and wrapp'd 

In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capp'd, 

'Tis now become a history little known. 

That once we called the parsonage-house our own. 

Short-lived possession I but the record fair. 

That memory keeps, of all thy kindness there, 

Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 

A thousand other themes less deeply traced* 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 

That thou might' st know me safe and warmly laid ; 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 

The biscuit, or confectionary plum, [«] 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow'd 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone andglow'd — 

All these live legibly in memory's page. 

And still shall do so to my latest age. 

Ah ! ne'er shall time, returning, bring the hours 

When playing with thy vesture's tissued [»] flowers. 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I prick'd them into paper with a pin ; 

And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Would'st softly speak, and stroke my head and 

smile ; — 
Yet while the wings of fancy still are free, 
And I can view this mimic shew of thee, 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft. 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

[1] Bauble — trifle, plaything. 

[)il Confectionary plum — &\ig«t-^\iTEk. 

[8] Tissued — interwoven, vaxie^VA^ 

R 2 
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140.-^THE SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR, 

When primrose tnfts and daffodils 
Smell sweetly from the breezy hills ; 
When nightingales do softly sing, 
O then we leam the time is Spring ! 

When trees are leafy, roses blown, 
When fragrant hay is gaily mown ; 
When cuckoos shout and wild bees hum, 
'Tis then we know that Summer's come. 

When golden grain is gathered all. 
When mellowed pears and apples fall ; 
When hooting owls at night we hear. 
Joyous we say the Autumn's near. 

When trees are bare, and streams are still. 
When cheerful fires the chimneys fill ; 
When redbreasts join our social meal. 
Ah then ! cojd Winter's breath we feel. 

Anna Maria Porter, 



141.— THE CHAFFINCH'S NEST AT SEA,. 

In Scotland's realm, forlorn and bare. 

The history chanc'd of late — 
The history of a wedded pair, 

A chaffinch and his mate. 

The spring drew n^ox, ^^^I^Vl abreast 
With genia!\ ma^xicX^'^x 
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They pair'd» and would have built a nest, 
But found not where to build. 

The heaths uncover*d and the moors. 

Except with snow and sleet. 
Sea-beaten rocks and naked shores 

Could yield them no retreat. 

Long time a breeding-place they sought. 
Till both grew vex'd and tired ; 

At length a ship arriving brought 
The good so long desired. 

A ship ! could such a restless thing 

Atford them place of rest ? 
Or was the merchant charged to bring 

The homeless birds a nest ? 

Hush I--— silent readers profit most— 

This racer of the sea 
Prov'd kinder to them than the coast, 

It served them with a tree. 

But such a tree ! 'twas shaven deal. 

The tree they call a mast ; 
And had a hollow with a wheel, [i] 

Through which the tackle pass'd. 

Within that cavity, aloft. 

Their roofless home thev fix'd ; 

Form'd with materials neat and soft. 
Bents, [2] wool, and feathers mix'd. 

fJj MoUow with a wKttl — a\)\(M^Qt y^^* 
M Bents^the stalks of a s|^Qde» o^ ^gc^a^^. 
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Four ivory eggs soon pave its floor, 
With russet specks bedight ; [i] 

The vessel weighs, [s] forsakes the shore, 
And lessens to the sight. 

The mother-bird is gone to sea. 
As she had chang'd her kind : 

But goes the male ? Far wiser, he 
Is doubtless left behind. 

No : — soon as from ashore he saw 
The winged mansion move. 

He flew to reach it, by a law 
Of never-faihng love. 

Then, perching at his consort's side* 

Was briskly borne along ; 
The billows and the blasts defied. 

And cheer'd her with a song. 

The seaman, with sincere delight. 
His feather'd shipmate eyes ; 

Scarce less exulting in the sight 
Than ^en he tows a prize. 

For seamen much believe in signs, 

And from a chance so new. 
Each some approaching good divines ;[i] 

And may his hopes be true ! 

Hail, birds ! who, rather than resign 

Your matrimonial plan. 
Were not afraid to plough the^brine, 

In company with man. 

[1] Sedight — decked, ornamented. 
[92 X>tvtiies— {ox%Va\^ 
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Be it your fortune, year by year. 

The same resource to prove ; 
And may ye, sometimes landing here, 

Instruct us how to love ! 

Cowper, 



142.— THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE. 

A forward hare, of swiftness vain, 

The genius of the neighb'ring plain. 

Would oft deride the drudging crowd ;— 

For geniuses are ever proud. 

He'd boast his flight 'twere vain to follow, • 

For dog and horse he'd beat them hollow; — ' 

Nay, if he put forth all his strength. 

Outstrip his brethen half a length. 

A tortoise heard his vain oration, 

And vented thus his indignation : 

** O puss ! it bodes thee dire disgrace 

When I defy thee to the race. 

Come, 'tis a match ; nay, no denial, 

I lay my shell upon the trial." 

'Twas ' done' and * done,' all fair, ' a bet,' [i] 

Judges prepar'd, and distance set. 

The scampering hare outstripped the wind ; 

The creeping tortoise lagg'd behind. 

And scarce had pass'd a single pole 

When puss had almost reach' d the goal. [9] 

" Friend tortoise," quoth the jeering hare, 

'* Your burden's more than you can bear ; 

[I] 'Done,' ^c. — terms used on t\i.© T«LCfe-^«^QX*a% 
[2} Goal—tk^i^oxjii to wlac\iic^cet«T^TL« 
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To help your speed it were as well 
That I should ease you of your shell ; 
Jog on a Uttle faster, prithee : [i] 
rU take a nap and then he with thee/' 
The tortoise heard his taunting jeer. 
But still resolv'd to persevere ; 
On to the goal securely crept, 
While puss unknowing soundly slept. 
The bets were won, the hare awoke. 
When thus the victor tortoise spoke : 
** Puss, though I own thy quicker parts* 
Things are not always done by starts. 
You may deride my awkward pace ; 
But slow and steady wins the race." 



Lloyd, 



143.— A CHARADE. 

Pronounced as one letter, and written with three. 
Two letters there are, and two only in me ; 
I'm double, I'm single, I'm black, blue, and grey, 
I am read from both ends, and the same either 

way. 
I am restless and wandering, steady and fixed. 
And you know not one hour what I may be next. 
I melt and I kindle, beseech and defy, 
I am watery and moist, I am fiery and dry. 
I am scornful and scowling, compassionate, meek, 
I am light, I am dark, I am strong, I am weak. 
I'm piercing and clear, I am heavy and dull, 
Expressive and la.iigm^> coTi\.T^'cXfc\«sA<»lU 

m Pritliw— \v««1 ^<i^ 
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I'm a globe and a mirror, a window, a door, 
An index, an organ, and fifty things more. 
I belong to all animals under the sun. 
And to those which were long understood to have 

none. 
By some I am said to exist in the mind. 
And am found in potatoes, and needles, and wind. 
Three jackets I own, of glass, water, and horn. 
And I wore them all three on the day I was bom. 
I am covered quite snug, have a lid and a fringe. 
Yet I move every way on invisible hinge. 
A pupil I have, a most whimsical wight. 
Who is little by day, and grows big in the niffht. 
Whom I cherish with care as a part of myself ; 
For in truth I depend on this delicate elf. 
Who collects aU my food, and with wonderful 

knack 
Throws it into a net, which I keep at my back ; 
And though heels over head it arrives, in a trice 
It is sent up to table all proper and nice. 
I am spoken of sometimes, as if I were glass, 
But then it is false, and the trick will not pass. 
A blow makes me run, though I have not a limb ; 
Though I neither have fins,nor a bladder, I swim. 
Like many more couples, my partner and I 
At times will look cross at each other, and shy ; 
Yet still, though we differ in what we're about. 
One will do all the work when the other is out. 
I am least apt to cry, as they always remark. 
When trimmed with good lashes, or kept in the 

dark. 
Should I fret and be heated, tVie^ ^xjX.TSi^V^Nii^^'. 
And leave me to cool upon "7?BLteT ^Xk^\iic^'^^. 
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But if hatdeaed I grow they make use of the knifeV 

Lest an obstinate humour endanger my life. 

Or you may, though the treatment appears to be 
rough. 

Run a spit through my side, and with safety 
enough. 

Like boys, who are fond of their fruit and theii* 
play, 

I am seen with my ball and my apple all day. 

My belt is a rainbow, I reel and I dance ; 

I am said to retire, though I never advance. 

I am read by physicians, as one of their books. 

And am used by the ladies to fasten their hooks. 

My language is plain, though it cannot be heard. 

And I speak without ever pronouncing a word. 

Some call me a diamondi some say I am jet ; 

Others talk of my water, or how I am set. 

I'm a borough in England, in Scotland a stream^ 

And an isle of the sea in the Irishman's dream. 

The earth without me would no loveliness wear. 

And sun, moon, and stars, at my wish, disap- 
pear ; 

Yet so frail is my tenure, so brittle my joy. 

That a speck gives me pain, and a drop can de-« 
stroy. 



144._EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade. 
Death came, with friendly care, 

The opening bud to heaven conveyed. 
And bade it blos^aom there. 
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145.— THE WORM AND THE SNAIL. 

A little worm, too close that played 
In contact with a gard'ner's spade, 
Writhing about in sudden pain» 
Perceived that he was cut in twain ; 
His nether half left short and free, 
Much doubting its identity. 
However, when the shock was past. 
New circling rings were formed so fast 
By Nature's hand, which fails her never. 
That soon he was as long as ever. 
But yet the insult and the pain 
This little reptile did retain. 
In what, in man, is called the brain. 

One fine spring evening, bright and wet. 
Ere yet the April sun was set. 
When slimy reptiles -crawl and coil 
Forth from the soft and humid soil» 
He left his subterranean clay. 
To move along the gravelly way ; 
Where suddenly his course was stopt. 
By something on the path that dropt ; 
When, with precaution and surprise. 
He straight shrunk up to half his size. 
That 'twas a stone was first his notion » 
But soon discovering locomotion. 
He recognised the coat of mail 
And homy antlers of a snail, 
Which some young rogue (we beg his pardon) 
Had flung into his neighbour's garden. 

The snai], all shattered and\iv^TT£\> 
Deplored his fate, and told ttie -^otx^x. 

B 
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" Alas !" says he, ** I know it well. 

All this is owing to my shell ; 

They could not send me up so high, 

Describing circles in the sky. 

But that, on this account, 'tis known 

I bear resemblance to a stone : 

Would I could rid me of my case. 

And find a tenant for the place ! 

I'll make it known to all my kin ; — 

This house to let — inquire within !'* 

" Good !" says the worm, " the bargain's atrncl 

I take it, and admire my luck ; 

That shell, from which you'd fain be free. 

Is just the very thing for me. 

Oft have I wished, when danger calls^ 

For such impervious castle walls. 

Both for defence and shelter made. 

From greedy crow, and murderous spade : 

Yes, neighbour snail, I'll hire the room. 

And pay the rent when strawberries come.' 

"Do," says the snail, ** and I'll declare 

You'll find the place in good rq)air ; 

With winding ways, that will not fail 

To accommodate your length of' tail." 

(This fact the wily rogue concealing-— 

The fall had broken in his ceiling). 

*• O," says the sanguine worm, " I knew 

That I might safely deal with you ;" 

Thus was the tenement transferred, 

And that without another word. 

Off went the snail in houseless plight ; 
Alas I it proved a. iTO%\.-Y ta^X., 
-And ere a peep oi "ixiOTik\xi^\v^'<.> 



>» 
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One wish eupreme he found prevail ; — 
In all the world this foolish snail 
Saw nothing he should like so well — 
Which was — ^that he had got a fthell. 
But soon for this he ceased to sigh : 
A little duck came waddling by. 
Who, having but a youthful bill. 
Had ventured not so large a pill, 
(E'en at imperious hunger's call) 
As this poor reptile, house and aU. 
But finding such a dainty bite 
All ready to his appetite, 
Down went the snail, whose last lament 
Mourned his deserted tenement. 

Meantime the worm had spent his strength 
In vain attempts to curl his length 
His small apartment's space about. 
For head or tail must needs stick out. 
Now, if this last was left, 'twas more 
Exposed to danger than before. 
And 'twould be vastly strange, he said, 
To sit in-doors without one's head. 
Alas ! he now completely bears 
The unknown weight of household cares. 
And wishes much some kind beholder 
Would take the burden off his shoulder. 
Now broke the dawn;, and soon with fear. 
Feeling the shock of footsteps near. 
He tried to reach that wished^for goal. 
The shelter of a neighbouring hole ; 
Which proved, when danger threatened sore, 
A certain refuge heretofore. 
But failed him now this laat Te^ott \ 
Hianew appendage sto^t hita siiioxX. x 
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For all his efforts would not do 

To force it in, or drag it through. 

Oh then, poor worm ! what words can say 

How much he wished his shell away ! 

But wishes all were vain, for oh ! 

The garden roller, dreaded foe ! 

Came growling by, and did not fail 

To crush our hero head and tail, 

'—Just when the duck devoured the snail. 



Thus says the fable : — ^leam from hence. 
It argues want of common sense. 
To think our trials and our labours 
Harder and heavier than our neighbours' : 
Or that 'twould lighten toils and cares, 
To give them ours in change for theirs : 
For whether man's appointed lot 
Be really equalized or not, 
(A point we need not now discuss), 
Habit makes ours the best to us. 

Jane Taylor* 



146.— CHILDREN LISTENING TO A 

LARK. 

See the lark prunes his active wings. 
Rises to heav'n, and soars, and sings I 
I}is morning hymns, his mid- day lays. 
Are one continued song of praise ; 
He speaks bi& M^ex «W.\i& c»xi« 
And shames tVie &V\fi>ii\> VA^xiigviA qI xdasl. 
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When the declining orb of light 
Reminds him of approaching night. 
His warbling vespers [i] swell his breast* 
And, as he sings, he sinks to rest. 
Shall birds instructive lessons teach. 
And we be deaf to what they preach ? 
No, ye dear nestlings of my heart. 
Go, act the wiser songster's part; 
Spurn your warm couch at early dawn, 
Ajid with your God begin the morn ; 
To Him your grateful tribute pay 
Through every period of the day ; 
To Him your evening songs direct. 
His eye shall watch, His arm protect; 
Though darkness reigns, He's with yota still. 
Then sleep, my babes, and fear no ilL 

Cotton. 



147.— THE KITTEN AND THE FALLING 

LEAVES. 

See the kitten on the wall 
Sporting with the leaves that fall — 
Withered leaves — one — two— and three — 
From the lofty elder-tree ! 
Through the calm and frosty air 
Of this morning, bright and fair. 
Eddying round and round they sink 
Softly, slowly : one might think, 
From the motions that are made, 
Every little leaf conveyed 

[ij r«^«rf— properly, ihe ©vcimi^ siet'TWA ^1 "^^'^^w 
man Catholic churcn ; here, evemiig sox^g^. 

B 2 
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Sylph or fairy hither tending — 

To this lower world descending^ 

Each invisible and mute. 

In his wavering parachute, [i] 

— But the kitten, how she starts, 

Crouches, stretches, paws, and darts ! 

First at one, and then its fellow. 

Just as light and just as yellow ; 

There are many now— now one— 

Now they stop, and there are none — 

What intenseness of desire 

In her up-turned eye of fire! 

With a tiger-leap, half-way, 

Now she meets the coming prey, 

liCts it go as fast, and then 

Has it in her power again : 

Now she works with three or four, 

Like an Indian conjuror ; [«] 

Quick as he in feats of art. 

Far beyond in joy of heart. 

Were her antics played in the eye 

Of a thousand standers-by. 

Clapping hands, with shout and stare. 

What would little Tabby care 

For the plaudits of the crowd ? 

Far too happy to be proud ; 

Over- wealthy in the treasure 

Of her own exceeding pleasure ! Wordsworth, 

[1] Parachute — a machine, in form resembling a large 

umbrella, by which persons may descend from a great height 

in the air, p^enerally used in connection with an air-balloon. 

[2] Indian conjuro/r — TYie \TidJacii. cncL^xa^r^ ^rform 

aBtonishing feats wilii \>«Wa« V««uviu^ «ft;s«r^ m t&ssKsss^ 

Above, and even aTo\LndO[ie)ii^«b\>\}|[i^«sik&>ass^^ 
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148.— THE DAME SCHOOLMISTRESS, 

In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls. 
In many a fold, the mantling woodbine falk, 
The village matron kept her Httle school — 
Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 
Staid was the dame, and modest was her mien ; . 
Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean: 
Her neatly-border*d cap, as lily fair, 
Beneath her chin was pinn'd, with decent care. 
And pendent ruffles, of the whitest lawn 
Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 
Faint with old age, and dim were grown hfer eyes, 
A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 
These does she guard secure in leathern case 
From thoughtless wights in some uoweetedti] 

place. 
Here first I enter'd, though with toil and pain. 
The lowly vestibule [9] of learning's fane ; [8] 
Enter'd with pain, yet soon I found the way, 
Though sometimes toilsome, many a sweet display. 

Much did I grieve, on that ill-fated mom. 
When I was first to school reluctant borne ; 
Severe I thought the dame, though oft she tried 
To soothe my swelling spirits when I sigh'd; 
And oft, when harshly she reprov'd, I wept. 
To my lone comer, broken-hearted, crept. 
And thought of tender home, where anger never 
kept. 

[1] Unweeted — unknown. 

[9] Vettibule — porch, enUaucQ. . 

[9] Fane — temple. 
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But soon, enur'd to alphabetic toils^ 
Alert I met the dame with jocund smiles ; 
First at the form, my task for ever true, 
A little favourite rapidly I grew : 
And oft she stroked my head with fond delight. 
Held me a pattern to tiie dunce's sight; 
And as she gave my diligence its praise, 
Talk'd of the honours of my future days. 

Kirke White. 



149.— THE SILK. WORM. 

mOM THB I.ATIN OF VINGXNT BOURNB. 

The beftms of April, er6 it goes, 
A worm, scarce visible, disclose ; 
All winter long content to dwell 
The tenant of his native shell. 
The same prolific season gives 
The sustenance by which he lives. 
The mulberry-leaf, a simple store. 
That serves him^ — till he needs no more ! 
For, his dimensions once complete. 
Thenceforth none ever see him eat ; 
Though, till his growing-time be past. 
Scarce ever is he seen to fast. 
That hour arrived, his work begins ; 
He spins and weaves, and weaves and spins ; 
Tin circle upon circle wound 
Careless around him and around. 
Conceals him with a veil, though slight. 
Impervious [i] to the keenest sight. 

[1] /ifi/7^vtotts— -that c8b\ilio^•>QQ ^^ASMfe^^Ctsi^^^^Ki^Qx ^ne- 
trated* 
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Thus self-enclosed, as in a cask, [i] 

At length he finishes his task : 

And, though a worm when he was lost. 

Or caterpillar at the most, 

"When next we see him, wings he wears. 

And in papilio [2] pomp appears ; 

Becomes oviparous ; [3] supplies 

With future worms and future flies. 

The next ensuing year ; — and dies ! 

Well were it for the world, if all 
Who creep ahout this earthly ball — 
Though shorter-Uved than most he be — 
Where useful in their kind as he. 

Cowper. 



150.— THE CAT AND THE GOLD FISHES. 

*Twas on a lofty vase's side. 
Where China's gayest art had dyed 

The azure flowers that blow, [4] 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima reclined. 

Gazed on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declared. 
Her fair round face, her snowy beard, 
, The velvet of her paws, 

[1] In allusion to the cocoon or V9eb, in which the silk- 
worm envelopes himself. 

[«] Papilio — ^butterfly. 
■ [8] Oviparous — bringing forth «^^. 

[4] The meaning is, thSit \l w»a a\MKa!\aaiSiftN^^'*=^^ 
white China vase. 
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Her coat, that with the tortoise vies* 
Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes. 
She saw, and purr'd applause. 

Still had she g^ed, hut 'midst the tide. 
Two angel forms were seen to glide. 

The genii of the stream ! 
Their scaly armour's Tyrian hue,[i] 
Through richest purple to the view. 

Betrayed a golden gleam. 

The hapless nymph with wonder saw ; 
A whisker first, and then a claw» 

With many an ardent wish. 
She stretch'd in vain to reach the prize : 
What female heart can gold despise ? 

What cat's averse to fish ? 

Preisumptuous maid ! with looks intent. 
Again she stretch'd, agaiu she bent« 

Nor kiiew the gulf betwecA ; 
(Malignant fate sat by and smiled). 
The slippery verge her feet beguiled. 

She tumbled headloilg in. 

Eight times emerging from the flood. 
She mew'd to every watery god. 

Some speedy aid to send ; 
No dolphin came, no nereid Di] stirr'd. 
Nor cruel Tom nor Susan heard ; 

A favourite has no friend. 

f IJ Tyrian hue — Thft i^'xa^<& d^^ of Tyre wa* rtry oel 
United in ancient Uiae^. 
[3] jyereid^ an imagmsocy Wwi% %o c»SVs&« ^^KQKi.^fi(fV 
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From hence, ye beauties, undeceived^ 
Know, one false step is ne'er retrieved* 

And be with caution bold ; 
Not all that tempts your wandering eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawfal prize. 

Nor all that glitters, gold. 

Gray^ 



151.— EPITAPH ON A TAME HARE.[ii 

Here lies whom hound did ne'er pursue. 

Nor swifter greyhound follow ; 
Whose foot ne'er tainted morning's dew, 

Nor ear heard huntsman's halloo* 

Old Tiney, surliest of his kind. 

Who, nursed with tender care. 
And to domestic bounds confin'd. 

Was still a wild Jack-hare. 

Though duly from my hand he took 

His pittance every night* 
He did it with a jealous look. 

And when he could, would bite. 

His diet was of wheaten bread. 

And milk, and oats, and straw. 
Thistles, or lettuces instead. 

With sand to scour his maw.Es] 

[1] Tiney and Puss were tbe names of two tame hares 
kept many years by the poet Cowper ; — on \.\ift ^uaai^Q^ 
Tmey he vrrote these lines aa a mQmotVe\. 
[2^1 Maw — stomach. 
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On twigs of hawthorn he regaled^ 

Or pippins' russet peel ; 
And when his juicy sallads failed. 

Sliced carrots pleased him well. 

A Turkey carpet was his lawn. 

Whereon he loved to bound. 
To skip and gambol like a fawn. 

And swing his rump around. 

His frisking was at evening hours. 

For then he lost his fear. 
But most before approaching showers. 

Or when a storm drew near. 

Eight years, and five round rolling mo(ms» 

He thus saw steal away ; 
Dozing out all his idle noons. 

And every night at play. 

I kept him for his humour's sake, 

For he would oft beguile 
My heart of thoughts that made it ache. 

And force me to a smile. 

But now beneath this walnut shade 

He finds his long last home. 
And waits, in snug concealment laid. 

Till gentler Puss shall come. 

She, still more aged, feels the shocks^ 
From which no care can save ; 
r And, partner once of Tiney's box. 
Must Booupacl^kehifi ^ave. 
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152.— FROM THE PERSIAN. 

On parent's knees, a naked new-born child. 
Weeping, thou sat'st, while all around thee smil'd ; 
So live, that sinking in thy last sad sleep, 
Calm, thou may'st smile, while all around thee 
weep. 

Sir PT. Jones, 



153.— TIME- 

Time that is past, thou never canst recal; 
Of time to come, thou art not sure at all ; 
Time present, only, is .within thy power. 
And therefore now improve the present hour. 



154.— CHILDHOOD'S SPORTS. 

'Neath yonder elm, that stands upon the moor. 
When the clock spoke the hour of labour o'er. 
What clam'rous throngs, what happy groups, were 

seen. 
In various postures scatt'ring o'er the green ! . 
Some shoot the marble, others join the chace 
Of setf-made stag, or run the emulous race ; 
While others, seated on the dappled [i] grass. 
With doleful tales the light-winged minutes pass. 
Well I Temember how, with gesture starch' d, 
A band of soldiers, oft with pride we march'd ; 
For banners, to a tall ash we did bind 
Our 'kerchiefs, flapping to the yj\iAs^v\i^'w«A\ 

[1] Dappled-*^^ different co\outa,*ViwiiK*^* 
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And for our warlike arms we sought the mead. 
And guns, and spears we made of brittle reed ; 
Then, in uncouth array, our feats to crown, 
We storm'd some ruin'd pigstye for a town. 

Kirke White. 



155.— BETH-GELERT, 

OR THB GRAYS OF THE tIRETHOUND. [1] 

The spearman heard the bugle sound. 

And gayly smiled the mom. 
And many a brach, [2] and many a hound. 

Attend Llewellyn's horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer ; 
** Come Gelert, why art thou the last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 

" Where does my faithful Gelert roam ? 

The flower of all his race ; 
So true, so brave ; a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase." 

*Twas only at Llewellyn's board 

The faithful Gelert fed ; 
He watch'd, he serv'd, he cheer'd his lord. 

And sentinel'd [8] his bed. 

[1] The name of a village in North Wales. Hie c 
cunifltances narrated in this poem occurred in the reign 
Kin^ John of England, when Llewellyn Uie Qreal ^ 
the independent Pnnce o^ l^oTtli Woles. 

[S] JBrach — a fema\e\io\x"ti^. 

f3J 5«i/m«rd--v»atcVe^«i«^wQ\:\sMfiw 
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In sooth, he was a peerless hound. 

The gtft of Royal John : [i] 
But now no Gelert could he found. 

And all the chase rode on. 

And now, as over ro{;ks and dells 

The huntsmen's cheerings rise. 
All Snowdcm's craggy chaos W yells 

With many mingled dries* 

That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare. 
And scant and small the booty proved. 

For Gelert Was not there. 

Unpleased, Llewell)^ homeward hied* 

When, near the portal seat, [a] 
His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gain'd his castle door. 

Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound was smear'd with drops of gore^ 

His lips and fangs [4] ran blood! 

Llewellyn gEized with wild surprise. 

Unused such looks to meet; 
His favourite check'd his joyful guise, C»] 

And crouched and lick*d his feet. 



[i] Royal John — King John of England. 
[S] Craggy chaos — confused mass of craggy locks, which 
formed the mountain, 
(s] Portal seat — seat at the ioot of his cMtiA« 
[4] Fangs^ — ^long tusks or teet\i. 
/A7 Guise—majokKty appearance. 
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Onward in haste Llewellyn past. 

And on went Gelert too ; 
And still where'er his eyes he cast 

Fresh hlood- drops shock'd his view ! 

O'ertum'd his infant's bed he found. 

The blood-stain'd covert [i] rent; 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent, [a] 

He call'd his child, no voice replied — 

He search'd with terror wild ; 
Blood, blood he found on every side. 

But nowhere found the child ! 

** Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devoured! " 

The frantic father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Gelert' s side. 

His suppliant look, as prone he fell. 

No pity could impart ; 
Yet mournfully his dying yell 

Sunk in Llewellyn's heart. 

Arous'd by Gelert' s dying yell 

Some slumberer wakened nigh ; 
What words the parent's joy can telU 

To hear his infant cry ! 

Conceal'd amidst a mingled heap. 
His hurried search had miss'd : 

[l] Covert^ox co^etUt, the outermost of the bed^ 
clothes. 
[2} Besprent — B^TmV\^^» 
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All glowing from his rosy sleep* 
His cherub boy he kiss'd ! 

Nor wound had he, nor harm, nor dread ; 

But the same couch beneath. 
Lay a great wolf, [i] all torn and dead. 

Tremendous still in death ! 

Ah! what was then Llewellyn's pain, 

For now the truth was clear. 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain. 

And saved Llewellyn's heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe ; 

** Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low. 

This heart shall ever rue ! " [«] 

And now a gallant tomb they raise. 

With cosQy sculpture deckt; 
And marbles, storied [s] with his praise, 

Poor Gelert's bones protect. 

Here never could the spearman pass. 

Or forester, unmoved; 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear. 

And oft, as evening fell. 
In fancy's piercing sounds would hear 

Poor Gelert's dying yell ! 

[1] Wolf — wolves were at this time numerous aud 
formidable in Wales. 
[8] Jfue— regret, lament. 
[s] iiSSflorilft/—- engraved, or wrVtieiv ON«t, 

T ^ 
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And till great Snowdon's rocks grow old, 

And cease the storm to brave. 
The consecrated spot shall hold 

The name of " Gblert's Gravb." 

W. Spenser, 

156.— TO THE SKY-LARK. 

Bird of the sweet and early wakening hour ! 

When dew-drops sparkle o'er the lea. 
Ere yet upon the bending flower 

Has lit the busy humming bee ;— 
Pure as all nature is to thee — 

Thou, with an instinct half divine, 
Wingest thy fearless flight so free. 

Up toward a yet more glorious shrine. 

Bird of the morn ! from thee might man, 

Creation's lord, a lesson take ; 
If thou, whose instinct ill may scan 

The glories that around thee break. 
Thus bidd'st a sleeping world awake 

To joy and praise ; Oh ! how much more 
Should -mind immortal earth forsake. 

And man look upward to adore ! 

Bernard Barton. 

157.— THE SANDAL TREE. 

The best revenge is love :— disarm 

Anger with smiles : heal wounds with balm ; 

Give water to thy thirsting foe. 
The sandal tree, as if to prove 
How sweet to conquer hate by love. 

Perfumes lYie «ift ^)a3BX\K^^^xV^w . 

S,C,WVttwt%. 
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158.— REASONS FOR MIRTH. 

The sun is careering in glory and might 

Mid the deep blue sky and the clouds so bright ; 

The billow is tossing its foam on high. 

And the summer breezes go lightly by ; 

The air and the water dance, glitter and play — 

And why should not I be as merry as they ? 

The linnet is singing the wild wood through. 
The fawn's bounding footstep skims over the dew ; 
The butterfly flits round the flo\^ering tree. 
And the cowslip and blue-bell are bent by the 

bee; 
All the creatures that dwell in the forest are gay. 
And why should not I be as merry as they ? 

Miss Mitford, 



159.— INSECTS. 

What atom forms of insect life appear ! 

And who can follow nature's pencil here ? 

Their wings with azure, green, and purple gloss'd, 

Studded with coloured eyes, with gems emboss'd. 

Inlaid with pearl, and mark'd with various stains 

Of lively crimson through their dusky veins. 

Some shoot like living stars athwart the night. 

And scatter from their wings a vivid light, 

To guide the Indian to his tawny loves. 

As through the wood with cautious step he movea. 

See the prond giant of the "be^\\a t'ajcfc \ 

What shming arms lus poVv^Yi' ^\vx£^«» ^m^ossrN 
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like some stern warrior, formidably brigh 
His steely sides reflect a gleaming light : 
On his large forehead spreading horns he ' 
And high in air the branching antlers beat 
0*er many an inch extends his wide doma 
And his rich treasury swells with hoarded 

Mrs, Barl 



160.— LAPLAND. 



'^j- " With blue cold nose and wrinkled brc 

Traveller, whence comest thou ?" 
•' From Lapland woods and hills of fros 
By the rapid rein- deer crost ; 
Where tap'ring grows the gloomy fir 
And the stunted [i] juniper ; 
Where the wild hare and the crow 
Whiten in surrounding snow ; 
Where the shiv'ring huntsmen tear 
His fur coat from the grim white bear ; 
Where the wolf and arctic fox 
Prowl among the lonely rocks ; 
I And tardy suns to deserts drear 

Give days and nights of half a year ; 
— From icy oceans, where the whale 
Tosses in foam his lashing tail ; 
Where the snorting sea-horse shows 
His ivory teeth in grinning rows ; 
Where, tumbling in their seal-skin boat 
l^ Fearless the hungry fishers float, 

i:J' And from teeming seas supply 

- The food theirii\^^«LTd\jlain8 deny." 
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161.— THE KID. 



A tear bedews my Delia's eye 
To think yon playful kid must die ; 
From crystal spring and flowery mead. 
Must, in his prime of life, recede. 

Erewhile, [i] in sportive circles, romid 
She saw him wheel, and frisk, and bound ; 
From rock to rock pursue his way, 
And on the fearful margin play. 

Pleased on his various freaks to dwell. 
She saw him climb my rustic cell ; 
Thence eye my lawns with verdure bright. 
And seem all ravished at the sight. 

She tells with what delight he stood 
To trace his features in the flood : 
Then skipp'd aloof with quaint amaze ; 
And then drew near again to gaze. 

She tells me how, with eager speed. 
He flew to hear my vocal reed ; 
And how, with critic face profound. 
And steadfast ear, devoured the sound. 

His every frolic, light as air, 
Deserves the gentle Delia's care ; 
And tears bedew her tender eye 
To think the playful kid must die. 

[ij Erewhile — a ^ttle w\^ ^o. 
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162.— THE HAREBELL AND THE 
FOXGLOVE. 

In a valley obscure on a bank of green shade, 
A sweet little Harebell her dwelling had made ; 
Her roof was a woodbine, that tastefully spread 
Its close- woven tendrils, o'er-arching her head ; 
Her bed was of moss, that each morning made 

new; 
She dined on a sunbeam and supped on the dew ; 
Her neighbour the nightingale sung her to rest. 
And care had ne'er planted a thorn in her breast. 

One morning she saw, on the opposite side, 
A Foxglove displaying his colours of pride ; 
She gazed on his form, that in stateliness grew, 
And envied his height and his beautiful hue ; 
She marked how the flowerets all gave way before 

him 
While they pressed round her dwelling with far 

less decorum. 
Dissatisfied, jealous, and peevish she grows. 
And the sight of this Foxglove destroys her repose; 
She tires of her vesture, and, swelling with spleen, 
Cries, "Ne'er such a dowdy blue mantle was 

seen!" 
Nor keeps to herself any longer her pain. 
But thus to a Primrose begins to complain : 
" I envy your mood, that can patient abide 
The respect paid that Foxglove, his airs and his 

pride : 
There you sit, still the same, with your colourless 

cheek ; 
But you have no wg^t— ^aQX^\ ^^x^ -w^^ass^X 
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The Primrose, good-humoured, replied, *' If you 

knew 
More about him — (remember Fm older than you. 
And, better instructed, can tell you his tale)^ — 
You would envy him least of all flowers in this vale i 
With all his fine airs and his dazzling show. 
No flower more baneful and odious can blow ; 
And the reason the flowferets before him give way. 
Is because they all hate him, and shrink frqm his 

sway. 
To stay near him long would be fading or death. 
For he scatters a pest with his venomous breath ; 
While the flowers that you fancy are crowding you 

there 
Spring round you, delighted your converse to 

share : 
His flame-coloured robe is imposing, tis true ; 
Yet who likes it so well as your mantle of 

blue ? 
For we know that of innocence one is the vest, 
The other the cloak of a treacherous breast. 
I see your surprise — but I know him full wdl. 
And have numbered his victims, as feuling they 

fell; 
He blighted twin violets that under him lay. 
And poisoned a sister of mine the same day." 

The Primrose was silent ; the Harebell, 'tis said. 
Inclined for a moment her beautiful head. 
But quickly recovered her spirits, and then 
Declared that she ne'er should feel envy again. 
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163.— KING CANUTE. 

Upon his royal throne he sate. 
In a monarch's thoughtful mood ; 

Attendants on his regal state 
His servile courtiers stood. 

With foolish flatteries, false and vain. 

To win his smile, his favour gain. 

They told him e'en the mighty deep 

His kingly sway confest ; 
That he could hid its hillows leap. 

Or still its stormy hreast ! 
He smiled contemptuously, and cried. 

Be then my hoasted empire tried." 



<« 



Down to the ocean's sounding shore 

The proud procession came. 
To see its billows' wild uproar 

King Canute's power proclaim ; 
Or, at his high and dread command. 
In gentle murmurs kiss the strand. 

Not so, thought he, their noble king. 
As his course he sea- ward sped ; — 

And each base slave, like a guilty thing. 
Hung down his conscious head ;>— 

He knew the ocean's Lord on high ! 

They, that he scorned their senseless lie. 

His throne was placed by ocean's side. 
He lifted his sceptre there ; 
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Bidding, with tones of kingly pride. 
The waves their strife forbear : — 
And, while he spoke his royal will, 
All but the winds and waves were still. 

Louder the stormy blast swept by. 

In scorn of his idle word ; 
The briny deep its waves toss'd high. 

By his mandate undeterred. 
As threat'ning, in their angry play, 
To sweep both king and court away. 

The monarch, with upbraiding look, 

Turned to the courtly ring ; 
But none the kindling eye could brook 

Even of his earthly king ; 
For in that wrathful glance, they see 
A mightier monarch wronged than he ! 

Canute ! thy regal race is run ; 

Thy name were passed away. 
But for the meed this tale hath won. 

Which never shall decay : 
Its medc, unperishing renown 
Outlasts thy sceptre and thy crown. 

The Persian, [i] in his mighty pride. 

Forged fetters for the main ; 
And when its floods his power defied, - 

Inflicted stripes as vain : — 
But it was worthier far of thee 
To know thyself, than rule the sea ! 

Bernard fiarlouv 

u 
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164.— MARION LEEi 

Not a (aire hath Marion Lee, 
Dwelling by the sounding sea ! 
Her young life's a flowery way :— 
Without toil from day to day, 
Jj Without bodings for the morrow — 

>'f Marion was not made for sorrow I 

■ifj Like the summer-billows wild, 

^ Leaps the happy-hearted child ; 

Sees her father's fishing boat 
O'er the waters gaily float ; 
Hears her brother's fishing song 
On the light gale borne along ; 
r^ Half a league she hears the lay. 

Ere they turn into the bay. 
And with glee, o'er cliff and inain, 
Sings an answer back ag^in. 
Which by man and boy is heard. 
Like the earol of a bird. 
Look, she sitteth laughing there. 
Wreathing sea* weed in her hair ; 
Saw ye e'er a l^ing so fair ? 



■ I ■ 
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165.— THE DOG AND THE WATI 

Vf The noon was shady, and soft airs 

„ ;rf Swept Ouse's [i] silent tide, 

M^ When, 'scaped from literary cares, 

I wandered by its side. 



. Witt fa,3,°"'!"»wfal p.;,, 
■*°i Poelin. J??*^ few. 

'7 mmble ended r \ 
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C^iarm'd with the ught — " Ibe woild 
" Shall hear of this thy deed : 

My dog shall mortify the pride 
Of man's saperior breed. 

" Bnt chief myself I will enjoiiir 

Awake at duty's call. 
To show a love as prompt as thine 

To Him who ^vea me all," 



166.— SUNSHINE AFTER A SI 

Ever after smnmer shower, 
When the bright sun's returning p< 
With laughing beam has chased th< 
And cbeer'd reviving Nature's form 
By aweet-briar hedges bath'd in dei 
Let me my wholesome path pursue 
There, issuing forth, the frequent i 
Wears the dank [i] way with slimy ' 
While, as I walk, from pearled bnsl 
The sunny, sparkling drop I brush. 
And all the landscape fair I view 
Clad in a robe of fresher hue ; 
And so loud the blackbird sings. 
That far and near the valley rings ; 
From shelter deep of sfaa^y rock 
The shepherd drives his joyful flock 

[I] Dani— duap, moist. t«] TVuM—i 
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From bowering beech the mower blithe 
With new-born vigour grasps the 8C3^he : 
While o'er the smooth unbounded meads 
Its last faint gleam the rainbow spreads. 

r. Wariott. 



167.— THE BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 

Birds, joyous birds, of the wandering wing ! 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring? 
— •' We come from the shores of the green old 

Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile. 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky. 
From the iitt)rrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 

" We have swept o'er cities in song renowned. 

Silent they he with the desert round ! 

We have cross* d proud rivers, whose tide hath 

roird 
All dark with the warrior-blood of old ; 
And each worn wing hath regained its home. 
Under peasant's roof or monarch's dome." 

And what have ye found in the monarch's dome* 

Since last ye traversed the blue sea's foam ? 

— " We have found a change; — ^we have found a 

pall. 
And a gloom o'ershadowing the banquet hall ; 
And a mark on the floor as of life-drops spilt ; — 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we built." 

u 2 
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Oh ! joyous birds, it hath ever been so r 
Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go. 
But the huts of hamlets he still and deep» 
And the hills o'er their quiet a vigil keep :•— 
Say, what have ye found in the peasant's cot 
Since last ye parted h-om that sweet spot ? 

" A change we have found there, and roanyachange. 
Faces and footsteps, and all things strange ; 
Gone are the heads of the silvery hair; - 
And the young that were, have a brow of care ; 
And the place is hush'd where the chilclren play'd. 
Nought looks the same save the nest we made*" 

Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth. 
Birds that o'ersweep it in power and mirth ; 
Yet through the wastes of the trackless air, 
Ve have a guide, and shall we despair ^ 
Ye over desert and deep have pas8*d. 
So Qiay we reach our bright home at last. 

Mrs. Jffemane, 



168.— THE SPARROWS 

8ELF-nOM£8TICATBn IN TRINITY COLLVGB, 

CAMBRinOE. 

• 

None ever shared the social feast. 
Or as an inmate or a guest, 
Beneath the celebrated dome. 
Where once Sir Isaac [i] had his home, 

[ij Sir Isaac Newton. 
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Who saw not (and with some delight 
Perhaps review'd the nove] sight) 
How numerous, at the tables there. 
The sparrows beg their daily fare. 
For there, in every nook and cell. 
Where such a family may dwell. 
Sure as the vernal season comes 
Their nests they weave in hope of crumbs. 
Which, kindly given, may serve with food 
Convenient their unfeather'd brood ; 
And oft, as with its summons clear 
The warning bell salutes their ear, 
Sagacious listeners to the sound. 
They flock from all the fields around* 
To reach the hospitable hall. 
None more attentive to the call^ 
Arrived, the pensionary [i] band. 
Hopping and chirping, close at hand, 
Solicit what they soon receive. 
The sprmkled, plenteous donative. [2] 
Thus is a multitude, though large, 
Supported at a trivial charge ; 
A single doit [s] would overpay 
The expenditure of every day. 
And who can grudge so small a grace 
To suppliants, natives of the place ? 

Cowper, 

tn Pensionary — depending on a pension, or stated 
allowance. 

[2] Donative — ^gift. 

£SJ DoU — a small coin, no longer in use. 
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169.— THE PEASANTS' » 

Up, up ! ye dames, ye lasses gay ! 
To the meadows trip away. 
'Tis you must tend the flocks this i 
And scare the small hirds from the 
Not a soul at home may stay : 

jj;| For the shepherds must go, 

=MJj| With lance and bow, 

£};' To hunt the wolf in the woods to-c 

i 

^iR| Leave the hearth, and leave Ihe ho 

J To the cricket and the mouse : 

^H^ Find grannam out a sunny seat. 

With babe and lambkin at her fecft 
?^ Not a soul at home may stay : 

>^ For the shepherds must go. 

With lance and bow. 
To hunt the wolf in the woods to-d 



;'l^l 
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1'^ 170.— THE WOODMAN AND 1 

.ift^^ Forth goes the woodman, leaving unc 

. t . ;>' The cheerful haunts of man ; to wieh 

: i 'y' . 

} ; 1^ And drive the wedge in yonder forest 

t^6 From mom to eve his solitary task. 

ij>.y Shaggy, and lean, andahrewd, with ] 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher i 

i^M His dog attends him. Close behind ] 

■tii Now creeps he slow ; and now, with 

jSp Wide scampering, snatches up the dri 
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With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout. 
Then shakes his powdered coat and harks for joy. 
Heedless of all Ins pranks, the sturdy churl 
Moves right towards his work, nor stops for aught 
But now and then, with pressure of his thumh 
To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tuhe 
That fumes heneath his nose ; the trailing cloud 
Streams far hehind him, scenting all the air* 

Cotcper* 



171.— THE RIVER NYMPH'S SONG. 

By the rushy-fringed bank. 

Where grows the willow and the osier dank,[i] 

My sliding chariot stays, 
, Thick set with agate, and the azure sheen [8] 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green. 

That in the channel strays ; 
Whilst from off the waters fleets 
Thus I set my printless [s] feet. 
O'er the cowslip's velvet head. 
That bends not as I tread. 

Milton. 



172.— LOVING AND LIKING, 

ADDRESSED TO A CHILD. 

Say not you love a roasted fowl. 
But you may love a screaming owl, 

[1] Dank — damp, moist. 

[2] Sheen — splendour, brightnesB. 

[8] Printlets — tha.t leaves no impressioii» 
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And if you can, the unwieldy toad 
That crawls from his secure abode 
Within the grassy garden wdl 
When evening dews begin to iiedl. 
Oh ! mark the beauty of his eye. 
What wonders in that circle lie ! 
So clear, so bright, our fathers said 
He wears a jewel in his head ! 
. And when, upon some showery day. 
Into a path or public way 

}\ A frog leaps out from bordering grass 

Startimg tiie timid as they pass. 
Do you observe him, and endeavour 

}\ To take the intruder into favour ; 

;: j Learning frx)m him to find a reason, 

' i For a light heart in a dull season. 

l^^ And you may love the strawberry flow 

' *! And love the strawberry in its bower ; 

.J Bat when the fruit, so often praised 

For beauty, to your Hp is raised, 
Say not you love the delicate treat. 
But like it, enjoy it, and thankfully eat 

Miss Wordswi 



■J 






Pi". ^ 



173.— TO A WASP. 

Winged wanderer of the sky. 
From your wonted path on high. 
With your fearful di'agon tail. 
Crested head, and coat of mail^ 
Why do you my peace molest ? 
Why do you disturb my rest ? 
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While the sunny meads are seen 

Deck'd with purest white and green ; 

And the gardens and the bowers. 

And the forests and the flowers, 

Don their robes of various dye. 

Blending fitly to the eye ; — 

Did / chase you in your flight ? - 

Did / put you in a fright ? 

Did [ spoil your treasures hid ? 

Well you know I never did. 

Foolish trifler, pray beware ! 

Tempt my anger — if you dare. 

Trust not in your strength of wing, 

Trust not in your length of sting ; 

You are lost if here you stay. 

Haste then, trifler, haste away \ 

Bruce, 



174.— THE TOAD'S JOURNAL, [i] 

In a land for antiquities greatly renown M, 
A traveller had dug wide and deep under ground, 
A temple, for ages entomb'd, to disclose — 
When, lo ! he disturbed in its secret repose 
A toad, from whose journal it plainly appears 
It had lodged in that mansion some thousands of 
years. 

1] It is said that Belzoni, the traveller in Egypt, dis- 
covered a living toad in a temple which had been for ages 
buried in the sand. This circumstance gave rise to the 
poem, the first twelve lines of which were not written by 
the ingenious author of the rest, but attached by some iui<« 
known hand. 
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The roll, which this reptile's long history records, 

A treat to the sage antiquarian afibrds : 

The sense, by obscure hieroglyphics conceal'd. 

Deep learning, at length, with long labour revealU 

The first thousand years, as a specimen, take ; — 

The dates are omitted, for brevity's sake. 

— — — " Crawled out of some rubbish, and wink'd 

with one eye ; 
Half opened the oilier, but could not tell why; 
Stretch'd out my left leg, as it felt rather queer, 
Then drew all together and slept for a year. 
Awaken'd, felt chilly — crept under a stone; .' 
Was vastly contented with living alone. 
One toe became wedged in the stone, like a peg, 
Could not get it away — ^had the cramp in my leg : 
Began half to wish for a neighbour at hand 
To loosen the stone, which was fast in the sand ; 
Pull'd harder, then dozed, as I found 'twas no use; — 
Awoke the next summer, and lo ! it was loose. 
Crawled forth from, the stone when completely 

awake. 
Crept into a comer and grinned at a snake. 
Retreated, and found that I needed repose. 
Curled up my damp limbs and prepared for a doze ; 
Fell sounder to sleep than was usual before. 
And did not awake for a century or more ; 
But had a sweet dream, as I rather believe : — 
Methough it was light, and a fine summer's eve ; 
And I in some garden deliciouely fed 
In the pleasant moist shade of a strawberry bed. 
There fine speckled creatures claimed kindred with. 

me, 
And others that hopp'd, most enchanthig to see. 
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Here long I regaled with emotion extreme ; — ^ 
Awoke — disconcerted to find it a dream ; 
Grew pensive — discovered that life is a load ; 
Began to get weary of being a toad ; 
Was fretful at first, then shed a few tears." — 
Here ends the account of the first thousand years. 



MORAL. 

It seems that life is all a void^ 
On selfish thoughts alone employed ; 
That length of days is not a good. 
Unless their use be understood ; 
While if good deeds one year engage. 
That may be longer than an age : 
But if a year in trifles go, 
Perhaps you*d spend a thousand so. 
Time cannot stay to make us wise — 
We must improve it as it flies. 

Jane Taylor. 



175.— SONG OF THE STfUWBERRY GIRL. 

Itis summer ! it is summer ! how beautiful it looks ; 
There is sunshine on the grey hills, and sunshine 

on the brooks ; 
A singing-bird on every bough, soft perfumes on 

ti^e air, 
A happy smile on each young lip, and gladneevr 

every where ! 

X 
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Oh ! is it not a pleasant thing to wander tiirongli 
the woods. 

To look npon the painted flowers^ and watch thi 
opening bnds ; 

Or seated in the cool deep shade» at some tall ash- 
tree's root. 

To fill my little basket with the sweet and scented 
fruit? 

They tell me that my father's poor — that is no 

grief to me. 
When such a blue and briUiiant sky my np-tumed 

eye can see ; 
They tell me too that richer girls can sport with 

toy and gem ; 
It may be so-— and yet, methinks, I do not envy 

them. 

When forth I go upon my way, a thousand toys 

are mine. 
The clusters of dark violets, the wreaths of the wild 

vine ; 
My jewels are the primrose pale, the bind- weed, 

and the rose ; 
And shew me any courtly gem more beautiful than 

those. 

And then the fruit ! the glowing fruit, how sweet 

the scent it breathes ! 
I love to see its crimson cheek rest on the bri^t 

green leaves ! 
Smnmer's own gift of luxury in which the poor may 

share, 
lie wild- wood fruit ttty e«jgw eYe\% ^iR^\t!kj^^'^^\^. 

where. 
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Ob ! summer is a pleasant time, with all it& sounds 

and sights ; 
Its dewy roomings, balmy eves, and tranquil calm 

delights ; 
I sigh when first I see the leaves fall yellow on the 

plain, 
And all the winter long I sing — sweet summer come 

again ! 



176.— LOST IN A WOOD. 

Could we but hear 
The folded flocks penn'd in their wattled cotes. 
Or sound of pastoral reed [i] with oaten stops. 
Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night watches to his feathery dames, 
'Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering 
In this close dungeon of ihnumeroua [9] boughs. 

Milton. 



177.— THE DOG OF ST. BERNARD'S. 

They tell that on St. Bernard's [s] mount> 

Where holy monks abide, 
Still mindful of misfortune's claim. 

Though dead to all beside ; 

[1] Pas^ora/ ree^^— shepherd's pipe. 
[2] Innumerotis — too many to be coimtad^ 
[8] St. Bernard*8 — a lofty mountain, one of the A.Wvql 
Switzerland, on the summit of wYoch ia «ki!iOTAaX«r^ ^^mss»A 

Aunatea are aceuatomed to give \kOB^\\«\AA ^<^u« V^ "^^ 

weary traveller. 



i 
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. The weary, way-worn traveller ' 

Oft sinlcs beneath the snow ; 
For, where his faltering steps to bend 
No track is left to shew. 

'Twas here, bewilder'd and alone, 
A stranger roam'd at night ; 
' His heart was heavy as his tread. 
His scrip alone was light. 

Onward he press'd, yet, many an hour 

He had not tasted food ; 
And many an hour he had not known 

Which way his footsteps trod. 

And if the convent-bell had rung 

To hajl the pilgrim near, 
It still had rung in vain for him — 

He was too far to hear ; 

And should the morning light disclose 

Its towers amid the snow. 
To him 'twas but a mournful sight — 

He had not strength to go. 

Valour could arm no mortal man 
That night to meet the storm—* 

No glow of pity could have kept 
A human bosom warm. 

But obedience to a master's will 
Had taught the dog [i] to roam. 

And through the terrors of the waste. 
To fetch the wanderer home. 

[1] The hospitable monks keep a number of wild-k>ok 
but sagacious dogs, which^they send forth in ttor 
freather to rescue travellers. 
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And if it be too much to Bay 

That pity gave him speed, 
'Tis sure he not unwillingly 

Performed the generous deed* 

For now he listens — and anon 

He scents the distant breeze, 
And casts a keen and anxious look 

On every speck he sees. 

And now deceiv'd, he darts along. 

As if he trod the air. 
Then disappointed, drops his head. 

With more than human care. 

He never loiters by the way. 

Nor lays him down to rest. 
Nor seeks a refuge from the shower 

That pelts his generous breast. 

And surely 'tis not less than joy 

That makes it tbrob so fast. 
When he sees, extended on the snow. 

The wanderer foynd at last. 

Tis surely he — ^he saw him move. 

And at the joyful sight 
He toss'd his head with a prouder air, 

His fierce eye grew more bright ; 

Eager emotion swell'd his breast 

To tell his generous tale— 
And he raised his voice to its loudest tone 

To1)id the wanderer hail. 

x2 
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The pilgrim heard — ^he rais'd his head. 

And heheld the shaggy form — 
With sudden fear, he seiz'd the g;wi 

That rested, on his arm ; 

'* Ha ! art thou come to rend alive 
What dead thou might'st devour ? 

And does thy savage fury grudge 
My one remaining hour ?" 

Fear gave him back his wasted strength. 

He took his aim too well — 
The bullet bore the message home— ^ 

The injured mastiff fell. 

His eye was dimm'd, his voice was still. 
And he toss'd \ds head no more — 

But his heart, though it ceased to throb with joy. 
Was generous as before ! 

For round his willing neck he bore 

A store of needfid food ; [i] 
That might support the traveller's strength 

On the yet remaining road. 

Enough, of parting life remain'd 

His errand to fulfil— 
One painful, dying effort more 

Might save the murderer still. 

So he heeded not his aching wound. 
But crawl'd to the traveller's side. 

Marked with a look the way he came. 
Then shudder'd, groan*d, and died ! [s] 

[1] A lK>ttle of wine and a loaf are tied round the neck» 
of these dogs when they are sent forth. 

[«] It is said, that the traveller, tracing the dogV foot- 
steps ia the inow, reached the convent in safety. 
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178.— THE BLOSSOM. 

Said Anna to Jane, as they loiter'd one day. 
In the year's early spring, by the garden-hedge 
side, 
•• Those bright, clustering flowers on yonder tall 
tree 
Are the fairest and sweetest I ever espied* 

** But I know that to-night, ere the sun shall have 
set, 
l^eir form will be changed, and their colours 
will fly ; 
I almost could weep that such beauty should pass^- 
'Tis surely a pity that blossoms must die. 

** But at least I'll enjoy them as long as I can. 
For go when they will I shall leave them with 
sorrow ; 
They shall bloom on my bosom at least for to-day. 
Since, whether or no, I miust lose them to- 
morrow." 

The blossom was gather'd, and smil'd in her 
breast. 

For many an hour, full sweetly, no doubt— ^^ 
It died, as it would were it left in the tree — 

But she who had gather'd it had not the fruit. 

And 'tis so that we sigh o'er our life's fleeting joys. 

Forgetting the purpose for which they were 

given ; 

Forgetting, though sweet be the blossoms on earth, 

•nie fruit they should bear us is gathered in 

heaven. Miiu FVtj. 
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179.— THE FORCE OP INSTINCT. 

rOUNDXD ON FACTS. 

When May with verdttre decked the bowers. 
And summon'd forth the gladsome flowers. 

While music filled the air» 
A tuft of filberts in my field. 
With clustering leaves a nest concealed* 

Built by a faithful pair 

Of linnets, tenants of the grove— 

ne'er in spring did nuptial love 

Two fonder birds unite ! 
Tlieir vermeil-painted bosoms seen 
Amidst the dark embowering green, 

Appeared like coral bright. 

With feathers lined, of roots and leaves, 
A nest their callow brood receives ; 

What words can paint their care ? 
But short their bliss— a school-boy saw. 
And, unrestrained by pity*s law. 

Took aim and shot the pair. 

To me he brought the cradling nest ; 

1 warmed the orphans in my breast. 

And searched the grove for food ; 
Alas ! each dainty lured in vain. 
Nor worms, nor seeds, nor moisten'd grain 

Could tempt the pining brood. 

Brought from Canaria's isles, encaged. 
Long had a bird my love engaged. 
And oharm'd my lonely hours ; 
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Though doomed no social joys to share. 
Yet tamed by custom, free from care, 
. She fluttered 'mid my flowers. 

Soon as the solitary bird 

The note of infant nestlings heard. 

By mighty instinct led. 
No more her crystal fount delights. 
Nor perch, nor groundsel feast, invites^ . 

She droops her golden head. 

At once grown conscious of control. 
With all the mother in her soul, 
' She answered to their cry ; 
Curious to trace great nature's lore, 
I quick unbarred her guttering door. 
And let the captive fly. 

Then cowering o'er the long-chill'd nest. 
With anxious chirps she fondly press'd 

£ach suppliant bird to feed ; 
And thus, of parents dear bereaved. 
These little orphans- soon received 

Assistance in their need. 

Mrs, Montolien. 



180.— THE SQUIRREL. 

The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play, 
Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm 
That age or injury hath hoUow'd deep« 
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Where, in his bed of wool and matted leaTes* ' ! 
He has outslept the winter, veatores forth 
To frisk awhile* and bask in the warm sun : 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird, I 

Ascends the neighbouring beech : there whisks i 
his brushy I 

And perks [i] his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 
With all the prettiiiess of feigned alarm. 
And anger iuMgnificantly fierce, 

Cowper, 



181,— INVITATION TO BIRDS. 

Ye gentle warblers ! hither fly. 

And shun the noontide heat; 
My shrubs a cooling shade supply. 

My groves a safe retreat. 

Here freely hop from spray to spray» 

And weave the mossy nest ; 
Here rove and sing the live-long day» 

At night here sweetly rest. 

Amid this cool transparent rill. 

That trickles down the glade. 
Here bathe your plumes, here driok your fill. 

And revel in the shade. 

No school-boy rude, to mischief prone. 

Here shews his ruddy face — 
Or twangs his bow, or hurls a stone 

In thia aequestet* d ^^Aslc^. (^ 

Dl Per**— T«ffl«ft, \«w««» xK^* 
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Hither the vocal thrush repairs. 

Secure the linoet sings ; 
The goldfinch dreads no slimy snare 

To clog her painted wings. 

Sweet nighting^e ! oh quit thy haunt. 

Yon distant woods among. 
And round my friendly grotto chant 

Thy sadly-pleasing song. 

Let not the harmless redbreast fear. 

Domestic bird, to come. 
And seek a safe asylum here. 

With one that loves his home. 

My trees for you, ye artless tribe. 

Shall store of fruit preserve ; 
Oh t let me thus your friendship bribe. 

Come feed without reserve. 

iFoT you these cherries I protect. 

To you these plums belong ; 
Sweet is the fruit that you have peck'd. 

But sweeter far your song. 

Graves, 



1 82.— CONTENTMENT. 

See the soft, green wiliow ^ringing. 

Where the waters gently pass. 
Every way her free arms flin^m^ 
O'er the moist and reedy ^^%^. 
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Long ere winter blasts are fled, '\ 

See her tipp'd with vernal red. 
And her kindly flower [i] display'd, ' 

Ere her leaf can cast a shade. 

Though the rudest hand assail her. 

Patiently she droops awhile. 
But when showers and breezes hail her. 

Wears again her willing smile. 
Thus I learn Contentment's power. 
From the slighted willow bower. 
Ready to give thanks, and live 
On the least that heaven may give. 

Keble. 



183.— THE ARAB TO HIS FAVOURITE 

STEED. [2] 

My beautiful ! my beautiful ! that standest meekly* 

With thy proudly arch'd and glossy neck, and 

dark and fiery eye. 
Fret not to roam the desert now, with all thy 

winged speed, 
I may not mount on thee again — thou'rt sold, 

my Arab steed ! 
Fret not with that impatient hoof' — sanff not the 

* breezy wind — 
The farther that thou fliest now, so far am I behind : 

[1] Tlie Catkvn — see iioia\X\, ^.^. 
fsj These lines TepTosenftX. \i\ift ot^^^ ^^ ^^ Kx^^ ^^iJtts^ I 
Jbad been inducedby -^vert^ \o M?\\asiSapiw»&&A\Nft«A^ \ 
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be' stranger hath thy bridle-rein-^thy master 

hath his gold — 
leet-limb'd and beautiful, farewell! thou'rtsold, 

my steed, thou'rt sold ! . 

irewell ! those free, untired limbs full many, a 

mile must roam, 
D reach the chill and wintry sky which cloudi^ 

the stranger's home ; 
ome other hand, less fond, must now thy corp 

and bed prepare, 
liy silky mane, I braided once, must be another's 

care ! 
iie morning sun shall dawn again, but never 

more with thee 
lall I gallop through the desert paths, whfere 

we were wont to be : 
rening shall darken on the earth, and o'er the 

sandy plain 
)me other steed, with slower step, shall bear roe 

home again. 

38, thou must go ! the wild, free breeze, the 

brilliant sun and sky, 
ly master's house — from all of these my exil'd 

one must fly ; 
ly proud dark eye will grow less proud^ thy 

step become less fleet, 
id vainly shalt thou arch thy neck, thy master's 

hand to meet, 
ily in sleep shall I behold that dark eye, glancing 

bright ; — 
aly in sleep shall hear agam \}cvaX. ^\fc^ ^sa ^x^sv 

and light; 
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And when I raise my dreaming arm to check cHf 

cheer thy speed, 
Then most I, starting, wake to feel, — thon'rt40&f, 

my Arah steed ! 

Ah ! rudely, then, unseen hy me, some cruel hand 

may chide, 
TtIL foam-wreaths lie, like crested waves, along 

thy panting side : 
And the rich hlood that's in thee swells, in tby 

indignant pain. 
Till careless eyes, which rest on thee, may count 

each starting vein* 
Witt they ill-use thee ? If I thought — hut no, it 

cannot he — 
Thou art so swift, yet easy curh'd ; so gentle, yet 

so free : 
And yet, if haply, when thou'rt gone* my lonely 

heart diould yearn — 
Can the hand which casts thee from it now com- 
mand thee to return ? 

Return I alas ! my Arah steed ! what shall thy 

master do. 
When thou, who wast his all of joy, hast vanished 

from his view ? 
When the dim distance cheats mine ^e, and, 

through the gathering tears. 
Thy bright form, for a moment, Vke the false 

mirage [i] appears ; 

• [1] Mirage —v^ decftiptVoa o^ ^^» %\^\.^>y5 ^f^s&L^^^octs 
on the earth or water tt^^OKt wafcVvaJw^VJaa^wt* 
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low and unmounted will I roam, with weary step 

alone, 
IHiere, with fleet step, and joyous boujada thou 

oft hast borne me on ; 
jid sitting down by that green well, I'll pause 

and sadly think 
It was here he bowed his glossy neck when last 

I saw him drink !" 

^hen last I saw thee drink ! — Away ! the fever'd 

dream is o'er — 
could not live a day, and know that we should 

meet no more ! 
bey tempted me, my beautiful ! — for hunger's 

power is strong — 
hey tempted me, my beautifal ! but I have lov'd 

too long. 
^o said that I had given thee up ? who said 

that thou wast sold ? 
Is false — tis false, my Arab, steed ! I fling them 

back their gold ! 
lus, thus, I leap upon thy back, and scour the 

distant plains ; 
way ! who overtakes us now shall claim thee 

for his pains ! 

Mrs. Norton, 



184.— THE SEA. 

Beautiful, sublime, and glorious ; 
Mild, majestic, foaming, free- 
Over tiine itself victonows, 
Image of eternity. 
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Sun and moon, and stars shine o'er thee, 
See thy surface ebb and flow ; 

Yet attempt not to explore thee 
In thy soundless [i] depths below. 

Whether mommg's splendours steep thee 
With the rainbow's glowing grace. 

Tempests rouse, or navies sweep thee, 
'Tis but for a moment's space. 

Earth — ^her vaUies and her mountains, 
Mortal man's behests obey ; 

Thy unfathomable fountains 

Scoff his search, and scorn his sway. 

Such art thou — stupendous ocean ! 

But, if overwhelmed by thee. 
Can we think, without emotion. 

What must thy Creator be ? 

Bernard Barton, 



185.— THE RETIRED CAT. 

A poet's cat, sedate and grave, 
As poet well could wish to have. 
Was much addicted to inquire 
• For nooks to which she might retire. 
And where, secure as mouse in chink. 
She might repose, or sit and think. 
Sometimes ascending, with an air, 
An apple-tree, or lofty pear. 
Lodged with convenience in the fork. 
She watch!* d t\ie ^xAfcT«.x «.t his work ; 



k 
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Sometimes her ease and solace sought 
In. an old empty watering-pot ; 
There, wanting nothing hut a fan. 
To seem some nymph in her sedan. 
In ermine dress'd, of finest sort. 
And ready to he home to court. 



But love of change it seems has place 
Not only in our wiser race. 
Cats also feel, as well as we. 
That passion's force, and so did she. 
Her climhing, she hegan to find. 
Exposed her too much to the wind. 
And the old watering-pot of tin 
Was cold and comfortless within : 
She therefore wished^ instead of those. 
Some place of more secure repose. 
Where neither cold might come, nor air 
Too rudely wanton with her hair. 
And sought it in the likeliest mode 
Within her master's snug ahode. 

A drawer, it chanced, at hottom lined 
With linen of the softest kind — 
A drawer was hanging o'er the rest. 
Half open, in the topmost diest. 
Of depth enough, and none to spare. 
Inviting her to slumher there. 
Fuss, with delight heyond expression. 
Surveyed the scene and took i^««ft&^\ss^\ 
Then resting at her ease €x^\otl^» 
And lulled by her own \i\aii-^T>asfi^ ^«Wi%» 
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She left the cares of life behind. 
And slept as she would sleep her last» 
When in came, housewifely inclined. 
The chambermaid, and shut it fast ; 
By no ill-natured thought impell'd 
But quite unconscious whom it held. 

Awakened by the shock, cried Puss, 
•' Was ever cat attended thus I 
The open drawer was left, I see. 
Merely to prove a nest for me ; 
For soon as I was well compos'd 
Then came the maid, and it was clos'd. 
How smooth these kerchiefs and how sweet ! 
Oh ! what a delicate retreat. 
I will resign myself to rest, 
Till the sun, sinking in the west. 
Shall call to supper, when, no doubt, 
Susan will come and let me out." 

* 

The evening came, the sun descended. 
And Puss remained still unattended. 
The night roll'd tardily away, 
(With her, indeed, 'twas never day). 
The sprightly moon her course renew'd^ 
The evening grey again ensued ; 
And Puss came into mind no more 
Than if entomb'd the day before. 
With hunger pinch' d, and pinch'd for room. 
She now presaged approaching doom. 
Nor slept a single wink or purr'd, 
Feeling the raV alaa V\«ji incurr'd. 

That night, \>7 c^xie^,V\v^\(Wi\.^^^^KS3&s|^^ 
Heard an inexj^AicabXe sct^X.Otivft^% 
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His noble heart went pit-a-pat» 

And to himself he said, *' what's that ? " 

He drew the curtain at his side. 

And fordi he peep'd, but nothing spied ; 

Yet, by his ear directed, gaess'd 

Something imprison'd in the. chest. 

And doubtful what, with prudent care, 

Resolv'd it should continue there. 

At length a voice which well he knew, 

A long and melancholy mew» 

Saluting his poetic ears, 

Ck)nsord him and dispell'd his fears ; 

He left his bed, he trod the floor. 

And 'gan in haste the drawers explore, 

Hie lowest first, and without stop 

The rest in order, to the top ; 

For 'tis a truth well known to most. 

That whatsoever thing is lost. 

We seek it ere it come to light 

In every comer but the right. 

Forth skipp'd the cat, not now replete. 

As erst, with airy self-conceit. 

Nor in her own fond apprehension 

A theme for all the world's attention ; 

But sober, modest, cured of all 

Her notions so fantastical ; 

And wishing fbr her place of rest 

Any thing rather than a chest. 

Then stepp'd the poet into' bed 

With this reflection in his head :— * 

MORAL. 

Beware of too sublime a ^xveft 

Of your own wortb aud Qo\i«ftoJ3«»s»^ 
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The man who dreams himself so greats 
And his importance of such weight. 
That all aroand» in all that's done» 
Must move and act for kirn alone. 
Will leam in school of tribulation 
The folly of his expectation. 

Cowper* 



186.— THE BIRD'S NEST. | 

It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of that little work, 
A bird's nest. Mark it well within, without. 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut. 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert. 
No glue to join : his little beak was all — 
And yet how neatly finished ! what nice hand. 
With every implement and means of art, 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot. 
Could make me such another ? Vainly, then, 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive genius foils. 

Hurdis. 



187.— THE CICADA ;[i] OR, TOEGHOPPER. 

FROM THE ORBBK OF ANACBBON. 

Happy insect ! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee ? 

hopper, to which fanuV^, V>^vr«c»\N. ^fiw\«rft\iifiss»%. 
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Fed with nourishment divine. 

The dewy morning's gentle wine, [il 

Nature waits upon thee still. 

Arid thy verdant cup does fill. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing. 

Happier. than the happiest king! 

All the fields which thou dost see. 

All the plants belong to thee, . 

All that summer hours produce. 

Fertile made with early juice, 

Mmi for thee does sow and plough ; 

Fscrmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently enjoy. 

Nor does thy luxury destroy : 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear. 

Prophet of the ripened year 1 

To thee, of all things upon earth. 

Life is no longer than thy mirth* 

Happy insect ! hs^py thou 

Dost neither age nor winter know ; 

But when thou'st drunk, and danced and sung 

Thy fiU, the flowery leaves among, ' 

Sated with thy summer feast 

Thou retir'st to endless rest. Cowley, 



188.— THE CRICKET. 

PROM THE LATIN OF VINCENT BOURNE. 

Little inmate, full of mirth. 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 

[1] The notion of the cicada's feeding on dew, and en^ 
^ing perpetual youth, it is need\es&xo «^^, S& ^xsvssx^ 
^ of the poet.— 'The Greeks aeeixk W \an« \s«3m&s»^»i^ 
extraordinary attachment to i\dft vn&^cX. 
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Wheresoe'er be thine abode 
Always harbinger of good, [i] 
Pay me for thy warm reti^at 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 
In return thou shalt receiTe 
Such a strain as I can give. 

Thus thy praise shall be expressed 
Inoffensive, welcome guest I 
While the rat is on the scout» 
And the mouse with curious snout. 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish and spoil the best ; 
Frisking thus before the fire 
Thou hast all thy heart's desire. 

Though in voice and shape they be 
Form'd as if akin to thee. 
Thou surpassest, happier far. 
Happiest grasshoppers [t] that are ; 
Theirs is but a summer song, 
Thine endures the winter long. 
Unimpaired, and shrill, and clear. 
Melody throughout the year. 

Cowper, 



[1] The cricket being attracted by the warmth and com- 
fort of the hearth, is to be regarded rather as the atten- 
dant; than as the harVAiigeiT, of ^WlI^ and abundance. 

f 2J In allusion to t'ho Vx^wA ^\iM3[i Ss^ ^^ «^vi\. «& "^^ 
preceding poem. 
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189.— THE ENTAIL ;[i] OR. THE LORDLY 

BUTTERFLY. 

One summer's mom, a butterfly 
Of high and noble ancestry. 
Whose lineage dated from the mud 
At least of old Deucalion's flood [2] 
Long hovering round a spacious lawn, 
By various gusts of odours drawn. 
At last established his repose 
«On the rich bosom of a rose. 
The palace pleas* d the lordly guest ; 
What insect own*d a prouder nest ? 
The dewy leaves luxuriant shed 
Their balmy odours o'er his head, 
And with their silken tapestry fold 
His limbs enthron'd on central gold. 
He thinks the thorns embattled [s] round, 
To guard his castle's lovdy mound. 
And all the bush's wide domain 
Subservient to his fancied reign. 
Such ample blessings swell' d the fly. 
Yet in his mind's capacious eye 
He scann'd the change of mortal things. 
The common fate of flies and kings ; 
With grief he saw how land and honours 
Are apt to slide to various owners ; 

[1] Entail — An estate so settled, that it cannot be sold, 
or in any way disposed of at pleasure by a subsequent 
pOBsessor, but must descend in a direct line from heir to 
neir. 
l^] I^eucalion's flood took place vxi \)aft '^^wi Xti^'^*^' 
Cs] .^miaUled—indenied. like CL\>a\A\em«oX.. 
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Where Mowbrays [i] dwelt, here grocers dwell. 

And now cits [a] buy whht barons sell. 

" Great Phoebus ! [a] patriarch of my line. 

Avert such shame from sons of thine ; 

To them confirm these roofs," he said ; 

And then he swore an oath so dread. 

The stoutest wasp that wears a sword 

Had trembled to have heard the word, 

•' If law can rivet down entails. 

These mansions ne'er shall pass to snails, 

I swear*' — and then he smote his ermine-^ 

'* These towers were never built for vermin.** 

A caterpillar grovell'd near — 

A subtle, slow conveyancer, [4] 

Who, sunmion'd, waddles with his quill 

To draw the haughty insect's will ; 

None but his heirs must own the spot. 

No other creatures share the lot — 

Each leaf he binds, each bud he ties 

To eggs of eggs of butterflies — 

When lo ! how fortune loves to teaze 

Those who would dictate her decrees ; 

A playful boy was passing by, 

The wanton child beheld the fly. 

And eager ran to seize the prey j 

But^ too impetuous in his play, 

[1] Mowbray — the name of a noble English iamily, here 
put generally for any noble family. 

[•21 Cits — citizens. 

[8] Phoebus — ^in ancient mythology, the sun, or the sun- 
god, Apollo. 

[4] Conveyancer — a Xawjct ^Vo ^w«% \):^^^rc\tln^1>7 
which, property is trKna^en^ 
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Crushed the proud tenant of an hour. 
And swept away the mansion flower. 

Horace Walpole^ 



190.— THE YOUNG FLY AND THE OLD 

SPIDER. 

On a fair mom, a spider, who had set 
To catch a breakfast, his old waving net. 

With curious art upon a spangled thorn ; 
At length, with gravely squinting, longing eye. 
Near him espied a pretty, plump, young fly. 

Humming her cheerful little song to mom. — 

•* Good-morrow, dear Miss Fly," quoth gallant 

Grim; 
•' Grood-morrow, Sir," — repUed Miss Fly to him. 

" Walk in, Miss, pray, and see what I'm about." 
"I'm much obliged t'ye Sir," Miss ^ly rejoin'd; 
'* My eyes are both so very good, I find. 

That I can plainly see the whole without." 

•'Fine weather. Miss!" — '* Yes, very, very fine," 

Quoth Miss — ** prodigious fine indeed ! " 
" But why 80 coy ? " quoth Grim, "that you decline 
To put within my bower your pretty head ? " 
" 'Tis simply this," 
Quoth cautious Miss, 
" I fear you'd Uke my pretty head so well. 
You'd keep it for yourself, Sir : — who can tell ? " 

" Then let me squeeze your lovely hand, my dear. 
And prove that all your dread\& ioo\\^^^TOxo.r — 

*' I'd rather be excused, indeed, 1 iewc » 
You really would not let Vt.go «^^^r 

z 
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"Pooh! pooh! child, pray dismiss your idle dread ; 
I would not hurt a hair of that sweet head — 

Come, then, with one kind kiss of friendship 
meet me.** 
* ' Oh ! Sir, ' ' quoth Miss, with seeming artless tongue, 
** I fear our salutation would he long ; 

So loving, too, I fear that you would — eat me." 

So saying, with a smile she left the rogue, 
To weave more lines of death, and plan for prog. 

Dr. Walcot. 



191.— THE WINTER'S DAY. 

When raging storms deform the air. 
And clouds of snow descend. 

And the wide landscape, hright and foir. 
In deepened shadows hlend ; 

When hiting frost rides on the wind. 
Bleak from the north and east. 

And wealth is at its ease rechned. 
Prepared to laugh and fe^t ; 

When the poor traveller treads the plain, 

All duhious of his way. 
And crawls with still increasing pain. 

And dreads the parting day ; 

When poverty, in scant attire. 

Or hovera o'er 1i)^^ V^gmL^ ^^» 
And feaxB \t ^VSV Tio\.\asX.\ 
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When the fond mother clasps her child 

Still closer to her breast. 
And the poor infant, frost-beguiled, [i] 

Scarce feels that it is prest ; — 

Then let your bounteous hand extend 

Its blessings to the poor. 
Nor spurn the wretched, as they bend 

All suppliant at your door. 



192.— THE NAUTILUS. 

Where southern suns and winds prevail. 

And undulate the summer seas, [a] 
The Nautilus expands his sail, [s] 

And scuds before the freshening breeze. 

Oft is a little squadron seen 

Of mimic ships, all rigged complete. 

Fancy might think the fairy- queen 
Was sailing with her elfin fleet. 

With how much beauty is designed 
Each channel'd bark of purest white ! 

With orient pearl each cabin [4] lined. 
Varying with every change of light ; 

[1] Frost-beguiled — ^benumbed, and rendered insensible 
by the frost. 

[*] The nautilus is found in the MftditAttvoL^KOL. 

[SJ See No. 200, page 274. 

C^J Cabin — in allcision to tlie c\)ffiaA>^t^ at <ia«s^KsNsstf8o»* 
>/ the sbelh 
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While with his little slender oars^ 
His silken sail, and tapering mast. 

The dauntless mariner explores 
The dangers of the watery waste. 

Prepared, should tempests rend the sky. 
From harm his fragile bark to keep. 

He furls [1] his sail, his oars lays by. 
And seeks his safety in the deep. 

Then safe on ocean's shelly bed. 
He hears the storm above him roar^ 

'Mid groves of coral glowing red. 
And rocks o'erhmig with madrepore. 

So let us catch life's favouring gale. 
But if fate's adverse winds be rude. 

Take calmly in the adventurous sail, 
And find repose in solitude. 

Charlotte Smiths 



193.— THE WEDDING AMONG THE 
FLOWERS. [9] 

In a grand convocation which Flora enacted. 
Where the business of all her domain was trans- 
acted, 
'Twas hinted, there yet remained one regulation 
To perfect her glorious administration. 

[I] Furls — takes in. 

M This elegant \\U\e ^oom, "wViv&tv was ori^nally pub- 
lisbed in the year IQOB, m «^ %cv«»x^ ^«t\sv, -» ^«^^s;v«!j«4 
here by the kind pensnsaioTi o^ 0^ft«cecom^\s^^a«^w^Jwix^B®. 
— now Mrs. GilbeTt, of "SoUVa^^aam, 
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some, strength and masculine beauty were 

given, 
[ajestical air, and an eye meeting heaven ; 
idden virtues to many, to others perfume, 
brough each variation of sweetness and bloom : 
Vas therefore suggested, with Flora's compliance, 
3 unite every charm in some splendid alliance, 
tie royal assent to the motion was gained, 
Vas passed at three sittings, and duly ordained. 
Vas now most amusing to traverse the shade, 
nd hear the remarks that were privately made : 
ich whispers, inquiries, and investigations ! 
ich balancing merits and marshalling stations! 
he nobles protested they never would yield 
3 debase their high sap with the weeds of the 

field ; 
jr, indeed there was nothing so vulgar and rude, 
B to let every ill-bred young wild-flower intrude; 
\eir daughters should never dishonour their 

houses, 
Y taking such rabble as these for their spouses ! 

t length,* my Lord Sunflower, whom public 
opinion 

dnfessed as the pride of the blooming dominion, 

vowed an affection he'd often betrayed 

»r sweet Lady Lilt, the queen of the shade ; 

dd said, should her friends nor the public with- 
stand, 

e would dare to solicit her elegsmt hand. 

whisper, like that which on fine summer eves 
>ung zephyrs address to tVie itc^vc&wafc Vw:^^'**^ 
\mediately ran througVi t\ie -s^YiK^a tcrci^^'^^^'^* 
Dressive of pleasure^ aud \^k!^ ^\f^x<^*Q^'^'^^* 
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No line was degnAed, no family pride 
Insulted, by eitiber the bridegroom or bride. 
For in him all was majesty, beauty, and splendour. 
In her all was elegant, simple, and tender. 

Now nothing remained but to win her consent. 
And Miss lais her friend as the messenger went, 
The arts of entreaty and argument trying. 
Till at length she returned, and announced hoc 

complying. 
Complete sati^action the tidings conveyed. 
And whispers and dimples the pleasure displayed* 
The Cockscomb, indeed, and a few powdered 

beaux. 
Who were not little vain of their figure and clothes, 
Look'd down with chagrin which they could not 

disguise. 
That they were not fix'd on to carry the prize. 

At length the young nobleman ventured to name 
The following spring, and supported his claim. 
By duly consulting a reverend Seer, 
Dandelion, who augured the wedding that year, 
Moved to give his opinion by breath of peiiume. 
And nodding assent with his silvery plume, [i] 
For licence, his lordship in person applied 
To the high Crown Imperial, whose court he 

descried 
By the Golden Rod, ensign of state, by his side. 

[I] In a poem, by William Howitt, this plant is thus 
referred to : — 

Dandelion^ mtK ^lobe of down, 
The schooVAjoyft c\oc>s.vcv e^w^ \.w*T!.^ 
Which the iiuaTi\.^wS%wftK«^- 
To conjure \oat Vcwa* \»w3it ia«»5v. 
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Returning from thence in the coarse of his journey. 
He ordered the deeds of Jonquil, the attorney ; 
And anxious a speedy coliclusion to bring, 
Set LoYB-CHAiN and Gold-dust to work on the 
ring. 

Now, April was garnished with smiles, and the 

day 
Was fixed for the first of luxuriant May. 
Along the green garden, in shade or in sun. 
All was business and bustle, and frolic and fun ; 
Tor, as Flora had granted a full dispensation 
To every gay tribe in her blooming creation. 
By which at the festival all might appear. 
Who else were on duty but parts of the year ; 
lliere was now such a concourse of beauty aud 

grace. 
As had not, since £den, appeared in one place ; 
And cards were dispersed with consent of the fair. 
To every great family through the parterre, [i] 
There was one city lady, indeed, whom the bride 
Did not wish to attend, which was Miss London 

Pridb : 
And his lordship declared he would rather not meet 
So doubtful a person as young Bitter-swebt. [s] 
Sir Michaelmas DAisr was asked to appear. 
But was gone out of town for best part of the 

year; 
And though he was sent for. Narcissus declined 
Out of pique, and preferred to keep sulking behind ; 
For having beheld his fine form in the water. 
He thought himself equal to any fLoYi^V^^as^j^c^sx. 

[J] Parterre — a flower-gaYOifttv. 

\^] Bittersweet — ike woody Tia!5§DL\s5ba.^e* 
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And would not consent to increase a parade. 
The hero of which, he himself, should have maik. 
Dr. Camomile was to have been of the party, 
But was summoned to town to old Alderman 

Hearty. 
Old Aloe, a worthy respectable don. 
Could not go in the clothes that just then he had 

on, 
And his tailor was such a slow fellow, he guessed, 
That it might be a century before he was dressed. 
Excuses were sent, too, from very near all 
The ladies residing at Great Green-house Hall, 
Who had been so confined, were so chilly abd 

spare. 
It might cost them their lives to be out in the ur. 
The Sensitive Plant hoped her friend would 

excuse her. 
It thriird every nerve in her frame to refuse her. 
But she did not believe she had courage to view 
The solemn transaction she*d summoned her to. 
Widow Wail had a ticket, but would not attend. 
For fear her low spirits should sadden her friend ; 
And, too wild to regard either lady or lord, 
HoNET- SUCKLE, as usual, was gadding abroad. 
Notwithstanding all which, preparations were made 
In the very first style for the splendid parade. 
One Cloth-plant, a clothier of settled repute. 
Undertook to provide every beau with a suit. 
Trimmed with Bachelor's Buttons, but these, I 

presume. 
Were rejected, as out of the proper costume. 
Miss Satin-ylo^iBi^, i^LTwc^-^T^'sa-TSiaker from 

town. 
Had silks of all coVouxs^ widL^^XXRrB& ^\i\. ^wr8^;\ 
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For which Ladibs' Ribbon could hardly prepare 
Her trimmings, so fast as bespoke by the fair. 
Two noted perfumers from Shrubbery Lane, 
Messrs. Musk-Rosb and Lavender^ essenced the 

train. 
And ere the last twilight of April expired, 
The whole blooming band was completely attired. 

At length the bright morning, with glittering eye, 
Peep'd o'er the green earth from the rose-colour'd 

sky; 
And soon as the lark flitted out of her nest. 
The bridal assembly was ready and dressed. 
Among the most lovely, far lovelier shone 
The bride, with an elegance purely her own : 
Her tall slender figure green tissue arrayed. 
With diamonds strung loose on the shining 

brocade : 
A cap of white velvet, in graceful costume. 
Adorned her fair forehead — a silvery plume, 
Tipp'd with gold, from the centre half-negligent 

hung. 
With strings of white pearl scattered loosely 

among ; 
The last (such as fairies are fancied to wear), 
Aurora [1] herself had disposed in her hair. 
To meet her, and welcome the high-omened day. 
The bridegroom stepp'd forth in majestic array — 
A rough velvet suit, mingled russet and green. 
Around his fine figure, broad flowing, was seen ; 
His front, warm and manly, a diadem graced. 
Of regal appearance, resplende-wt^a Ooas^ifcx 
The centre was puckered \tv -veVveV oWv^'^k^'^^ 
With golden Vandykes. wlAcYi exvOT^^^ ^^^ c?^-*^- 
PJ Aurora-^ihe goddess of tiio moTmTi%---'0«is& ^»w^ 
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Since Nature's first morning, ne'er glittered a 

pair. 
The one so commanding, the other so fair I 

Many ladies of fashion had offered to wait 
As bridemaids. the honour was reckoned so great; 
These famed for their beauty, for fragrancy those, 
Anemone splendid, or sweet-smelling Ross ; 
But gentle and free from a tincture of pride, 
A sweet country cousin was call'd by the bride. 
Who long in a valley had sheltered unknown. 
Or trac*d to the shade by her sweetness alone ; 
She timid appeared in the meekest array. 
Like pearls of clear dew on an evergreen spray. 
Now moved the procession from dressing-room 

bowers, 
A brilliant display of illustrious flowers : 
YoungHEART's-BASB in purple and gold ran before, 
To welcome them in at the great temple door, 
Where old Bishop Monk's- hood had taken his 

stand. 
To weave and to sanction the conjugal band : 
The trumpeter Suckling, with musical air. 
Preceded as herald, and then the young pair ; 
With little Miss Lilt, as bridemaid, behind. 
Alone ; her fair head on her bosom reclin'd. 
The old Duke of Peony, richly arrayed 
In coquelicot, headed the long cavalcade, 
Dachess Dowager Rose leading up at his side. 
With her daughters, some blooming, some fair as 

the bride. 
My Lady Caknxtiois, e^e^'SAYQ^^j d«&hing. 
Rouged highly, audi\eN? \TwV5ck^^^\XKt^^\s\.\^'^K!«s^^ 

Discoursing of rauk aivd o^ ^g^^^lE^^* "^"^^ 
With a beau of d«titvcV\oTv.N^x.Tx.xA^>«^x.^^^ 
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Field-officer Poppy, in trim militaire. 
An unfortunate youth, Hyacinthus the fair ; 
With Major Convolvulus, fresh from parade. 
And his son, though a Minor, in purple cockade ; 
A pair from the country, affecting no show, 
Frbtty Betsey the belle, and Swebt William 

the beaUy 
Succeeded ; and next, in the simplest attire. 
Miss Jessamine pale, and her lover Sweet Brier ; 
Auricula came, in puce velvet and white. 
With hei" spouse Polyanthus, a rich city knight ; 
Messrs. Stocks from 'Change Alley, [i] in crimson 

array. 
The twin-brother Larkspurs, two fops of the day ; 
Wilii light hearted Columbine, playing the fool. 
And footing away like a frolic from school. 
Then a distant relation, 'twas said, of the bride, 
Water Lily, a nymph from the rivulet's side ; 
And last, hand-in-hand, at the end of the train, 
Violetta and Daisy, from Hazel-nut lane. 
Mbzbrbon had fully designed to be there, 
But was only half dressed, and obliged to forbear ; 
And the Evening Primrose was pale with chagrin 
That her cap did not come till the day had closed in. 
So each remained pouting behind in the shade, 
As winding along moved the brilliant parade. 

At length the fair temple appeared to the view, 
All blushing with beauty and spangled with dew : 
Tall hollyhock pillars encircled it round. 
With tendrils of pea and sweet eglantine bound ; 

[i] 'Change Alley, for Exclaaxv^e ASlc^, ^^"^aaBMi^^^^ 
where the Koyal Exchange aloo^, m\x<3tv ^t«Q^«o^^ ^ 
dealers in Stock, as money la soiae\Mft!e» cjaJ^^^^- 
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The roof was a trellis [i] of myrtle and vine. 
Which knots and festoons of nasturtium combine : 
Surmounting each pillar, the cornice displayed 
The midsummer star- wort, relieving the shade; 
And, wreathed into loops of the tenderest green, 
Antirrhinum waved loose to the zephyrs between. 
The passion-flower fond to the portico clung. 
And guelder-rose glittered the foliage among ; 
A mossy mosaic [8] the pavement displayed. 
With tufts of hepatica richly inlaid ; 
And high in the centre an altar was reared. 
Which wreathen with net-work of flowers ap- 
peared ; 
Where sunbeams, by dews in the trellis condense^r 
From herbs aromatic sweet odours dispensed : 
Above were suspended the merry Blub Bblls, 
Holv rites to enliven with musical swells. 
And now the train enters, the altar bums bright. 
Fresh fragrance escapes from the centrical light ; 
Before the green shnne, the young couple await 
Each form ceremonious ordained by the state ; 
And mystical vows, understood but by flowers. 
Which elude observation of senses like ours ; 
'Twas only perceived that the Bishop profound, 
Clear dews from his urn sprinkled thrice on the 

. ground ; 
And Zephyr, or some such invisible thing. 
Thrice fluttered the air with his butterfly wing. 
At length the rites closed in a grand benediction. 
And merriment burst without any restriction. 

[1] Trellis — lattice, or mterwo^ wcl ^cp?8L^\^^«i<^^^<s. 
[^] Mosaic-work — an Vni\\.^\.VoTi. o^ «w'^\Q.N^\si^\&.^<S<^^yss^ 
marbles, shells, &c. 
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Now blushed in the banquet, along the parterre. 
Each dainty that nature or art could prepare. 
Damask Rose on the lawn had a table-cloth spread. 
The Flesh Plant provided the dish at the head. 
And CoRNBOTTLE fumished the table with bread. 
Housewife Buttercu p sent a supply from her chum ; 
The Snowdrop iced dews in a white Crocus urn ; 
And Candy Tuft, skilled in the art of preserving, 
A splendid dessert had the honour of serving. 
Rose Burgundy, vintner, the goblet supplied 
With neat [I] foreign wines, and made[vl cowslip 

beside; 
Campanula cups, filled with gentle spring rain. 
Were served to the ladies who wished for it plain. 
And all was so elegant, spendid and rare, 
Tliat I could not name half the fine things that 

were there : 
When finished, Snap-dragons produced a good 

joke. 
And Rockets went up to amuse the young folk. 
In return for past favours, a band of young bees 
Hummed a midsummer tune through the neigh- 
bouring trees ; 
And linnet and lark, as by accident, met 
i\nd surprised the young pair with a charming 
duet. 

And now mirth and revelry were at their height. 
The little ones crept to the shade in affright ; 
The ladies had danced in the heat of the sun. 
Till their dresses were limp and their spirits out- 
done; 

[1] iVea^^^pure. 

f-J Made — that is,\vDxa^TaaAfe* 

A A 
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And Mora, wbo witnessed the scene with concern, 
Beckoned forward to Vesper, to empty her urn. 
At once, as hy magic, the merriment died. 
Not a whisper was heard, not a gamhol was tried ! 
Returned to their stations, in horder or bed. 
Each shut up his eye, or hung graceful her head ; 
And those who had left foreign mountains and 

vales. 
Rode home, in snug parties, on zephyrs and galet ; 
So that ere the first star wandered out with a beam. 
They were all sound asleep, and beginning to 

dream! 

Ann Taylor. 



194.— JOHN BARLEYCORN. 

There went three kings into the east. 
Three kings both great and high ; 

And they have sworn a solemn oath, 
John Barleycorn shall die. 

They took a plough and ploughed him down. 

Put clods upon his head ; 
And they have sworn a solemn oath, 

John Barleycorn was dead. 

But the cheerful spring came kindly on. 

And showers began to fall ; 
John Barleycorn got up again. 

And sore surprised them all. 

The sultry suns of summer came. 

And he grew thick and strong. 
His head well armed with pointed spears. 

That no one s\\o\3\d V\m ^xcsev^* 
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The sober autumn entered mild. 

And he grew wan and pale ; 
His bending joints and drooping head 

Showed he began to fail. 

His colour sickened more and more. 

He faded into age ; 
And then his enemies began 

To show their deadly rage. 

Tliey took a weapon long and sharp. 

And cut him by the knee ; 
Then tied him fast upon a cart. 

Like a rogue for forgery. 

They laid him down upon his back. 

And cudgelled him full sore ; 
They hung him up before the storm. 

And turned him o'er and o'er. 

They filled up then a darksome pit, 

With water to the brim ; 
And heaved in poor John Barleycorn 

To let him sink or swim. 

They laid him out upon the floor. 

To work him further woe ; 
And still as signs of life appeared. 

They tossed him to and fro. 

They wasted o'er a scorching flame 

The marrow of his bones ; 
But a miller used him worst of all. 

For he crushed him between two stones. 

And they have taken his very heart's blood. 
And drunk it round and round ; — 

And so farewell, John Barleycorn! 

Thy fieite thou now haat foxKcA, ^unc^, 
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195. —WHAT IS THAT. MOTHER? 

What is that, mother ? 

The lark, my child ! — 
The mora has hat just looked oat, aod smiled, 
When he starts from his hamble grassy nest, 
And is up and away with the dew on has breast, 
And a hymn on his heart, to yon pure bright 

sphere. 
To warble it out in his maker's ear. 

Ever, my child ! be thy mom's first lays 
Tuned, like the lark's, to thy Maker's praise. 

What is that, mother ? 

The dove, my son ! — 
And that low, sweet voice, like a widow*8 moan. 
Is flowing out from her gentle breast, 
Constant and pure by that lonely nest. 
As the wave is poured from some crystal urn. 
For her distant dear one's quick return. 
Ever, my son, be thou like the dove — 
In friendship as faithful, as constant in love. 

What is that, mother ? 

The eagle, boy ! — 
Proudlv careering his course of joy, 
Firm on his own mountain vigour relying. 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying ; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun. 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy I may the eagle's flight ever be thine. 
Onward and upward, tnva \o l\jkft Une. 
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What is that, mother ? 

The swan, my love ! 
He is floating down from his native grove ; 
No loved one, now, no nestling nigh. 
He is floating down by himself to die ; 
Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings, [i] 
Live so, my love, that when death shall come. 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home« 

G, fF.Doane. 



196.— A CHILD'S WISH. 

I wish that I myself had lived 

In the ages that are gone. 
Like a brother of the Wandering Jew, 

And yet kept living on ; 
For then in its early glory, 

I could have proudly paced 
The city of the wilderness. 

Old Tadmor of the waste : 

And have seen the Queen of Sheba, 

With her camels riding on, 
With spices rich, and precious stones. 

To great King Solomon ; 
And all the ivory palaces. 

With floors of beaten gold ; 
And in the green fair gardens walked 

Of Babylon the Old. 

[1] The notion of the swan sinking before its death, and 
indeed of its singin? at all, must be reckoned amongst the 
agreeable fictions of the poets. 
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And have talked with grey Phceniciaos, 

Of dark and solema seas. 
And heard the wild and dismal tales 

Of their far voyages. 
I could have solved all mysteries 

Of Egypt old and vast. 
And read each hieroglyphic scroll. 

From the first word to the last. 

I should have known what cities 

In the desert wastes were hid ; 
And have walked, as in my father's house. 

Through each great pyramid. 
I might have sat on Homer's knees, 

A little prattling boy. 
Hearing all he knew of Grecian tales. 

And the bloody work at Troy, 

I might have walked with Plato 

In the groves of Academe ; 
And have talked with him of Pan, 

And the Naiads of each stream ; 
And then to have left fair Athens, 

With its stately Parthenon ; 
And in after days to the seven hill'd Rome, 

With eager steps to have gone ! 

To have stood by warlike Romulus, 

In council and in fray. 
And with his horde of robbers dwelt. 

In reed-roofed huts of clay ! 
Think of ambitious Caesar, 

And Pompey the great and brave ;-— 
To have seen their legions in the field. 

Their gaWeya on >^^ -wq^ \ 
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I should have seen Rome's glory dimm'd. 

When round her leaguered wall 
Came down the Vandal and the Goth» 

The Scythian and the Gaul ; 
And the dwarfish Huns by myriads. 

From the unknown northern shores ; 
As if the very earth gave up 

The brown men of the moors. 

I should have seen old Wodin 

And his seven sons go forth, 
From the green banks of the Caspian Sea 

To the dim wilds of the North ; 
To the dark and piny forests, 

Where he made his drear abode, 
And taught his wild and fearful faith, 

And thus became their God. 

And the terrible Vikingr, 

Dwellers on the stormy sea. 
The Norsemen and their Runic lore. 

Had all been known to me ! 
Think only of the dismal tales. 

Of the mysteries I should know, 
If my long life had but begun. 

Three thousand years ago ! 

Mary Howitt, 



197.— SWISS HOME-SICKNESS. 

Wherefore so sad and faint, my heart ? 

The stranger's land is fair ; 
Yet weary, weary, still thou art — 

What find'st thou wanlva^ XV«.\^t 
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What wanting ! — All, oh ! all I love ! 

Am I not lonely here ? 
Through a fair land, in sooth, I roTe» 

But what like home is dear ? 

My home ! oh ! thither would I fly. 

Where the free air is sweet. 
My father's voice, my mother's eye. 

My own wild hills to greet. 

My hills, with all their soaring steeps. 
With all their glaciers bright. 

Where in his joy the chamois sleeps. 
Mocking the hunter's might. 

Here no familiar look I trace, 

I touch no friendly hand ; 
No child laughs kindly in my face. 

As in my own sweet land. 

Mrs. Hemans, 



198.— THE BETTER LAND, 

I hear thee speak of the better land ; 
Thou call'st its children a hc^py band ; 
Mother ! oh where is that radiant shore — 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows. 
And the flre-flies dance through the myrtle 
boughs ? 
"Not there, not there, my child." 

Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies. 
Or 'widat the green islands of glittering seas. 
Where fragrant foresU ifcriuav^ >i)^\«^«L^» 
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And strange bright birds, on their starry «rings. 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ? 
'* Not there, not there, my child !" 

Is it far away, in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold — 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the pearlglearas forth from the coral strand — 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land. 
** Not there, not there, my child ! 

•* Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy. 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair. 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 
Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb. 
It is there, it is there, my child ! *' 

Mrs, Hemang, 



199.— MY FATHER'S NAME. 

My father's name — my father's name ! 

How hallowed and how dear ! 
That sound it fell like melody 

Upon my listening ear — 
What, though a stranger spoke his praise ! 

So exquisite it came — 
At once I lov'd him as a friend — • 

It was my father's name ! 

And cloudless will I keep that name. 

If God his grace shall give ; 
It never yet confessed a blot — 

Still stainless may it live. 
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In woe, in weal, unsullied still 

By shadow or by shame. 
Proudly my heart shall beat to tell 

It is my father's name. 

And when, at length, they lay me down 

"Within the peaceful grave. 
And He, the mighty Lord of all. 

Shall claim the breath He gave ; 
Let but one line above my tomb — 

One sculptur'd line proclaim — 
" He found it spotless, and unstain'd 

Is still his father's name." 



200.— HUMILITY. 

The bird that soars on highest wing. 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing. 
Sings in the shade when all things rest : 

In lark and nightingale we see 

What honour hath humility. 

Montgomery. 



201.— THE LESSONS TAUGHT BY 

NATURE. 

For thus to man the voice of nature spake, 
" Go^ from the creatures thy instruction take : 
Learn from the birds 'wYv^iXioodthft thickets yield; 
Learn from the beasts Wve \i\v^«ve ol^i^^^^^x 
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The arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus [i] to sail. 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

Pope. 



202.— THE WOOD-LANE IN SPRING. 

I know a lane, thick set with golden broom. 
Where the pale primrose and tall orchis bloom. 
And azure violets, lowly drooping, shed 
Delicious perfume round their mossy bed ; 
And all the first-born blossoms of the year. 
That spring uncultur'd, bud and blossom here. 

Oh ! 'tis a lovely spot ! high overhead 
Gigantic oaks their lofty branches spread ; 
The glossy ivy, the rich eglantine. 
The rambling briony, and sweet woodbine. 
Fling their fantastic wreaths from spray to spray, 
And shower their treasures in the lap of May. 
Here, the blithe blackbird trills his matin song. 
Till woodland dells his bugle notes prolong ; 
And the gay linnet and the airy thrush 
Responsive whistle from the hawthorn bush ; 
Near, though unseen, the lonely cuckoo floats. 
And wakes the mom with his complaining notes. 
Here the shy partridge leads her yellow brood. 
And the majestic pheasant from the wood 
No longer dreads the cruel fowler's gun. 
But sports his gorgeous plumage in the sun. 

[1] Nautilus — see ^. ^2&S. 
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'Tis passing sweet to rove these woodland bowenF» 

When the young sun has shed on leaves and flowers 

A tender glory, and the balmy thorn 

Spreads his white banner to the breath of mom-^ 

Sporting a coronal of living light. 

Strung from the dew-drops of the weeping night. 

"Tis sweet to trace the footsteps of the spring 

O'er the green earth — ^to see her lightly fling 

Her flowery wreaths on Nature's breathing shrine. 

And round the hoary woods her garlands twine; 

To hear her voice in every passing breeze 

That stirs the new-born foliage on the trees. 

'Tis sweet to hear the song of birds arise 

At early dawn — to gaze on cloudless skies-— 

To scatter round you, as you lightly pass, 

A shower of diamonds from each blade of grass; 

And while your footsteps press the dewy sod, 

•* To look through Nature up to Nature's God." 



THE END. 
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